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burn” blew the signal for depart- 

ure from one of the most pictur- 

esque and perhaps the greatest 
land-locked harbor in the world—the 
beautiful bay of San Francisco. 

The day was lovely! Turning to- 
ward the Golden Gate, with Mount 
Tamalpais in full view on the right, 
to the left, hilly San Francisco, mak- 
ing a background for that wonderful 
Jewel City, the most brilliant Exposi- 
tion in history! The Tower of Jewels 
flashed all the colors of the rainbow, 
and the eye rested on the pale pink 
and green of the many harmonious 
palaces of art and industry. Leaving 
the guns of the Presidio and the har- 


|: WAS noon when the “F. A. Kil- 


bor behind, our vessel headed north. 

Next morning the Eureka sand bars, 
so frequently a barrier to ships at- 
tempting to enter that harbor, were on 
their good behavior, and seven o’clock 
found the “F. A. Kilburn” at the 
wharf of the biggest lumber shipping 
point in California. 

Every foot of territory in and 
around Eureka holds a sad tale of the 
early days. Upon Indian Island oc- 
curred one of the most tragic stories 
of the Indian wars in the Northwest, 
the massacre of February 25, 1860. 
A League of one hundred and twenty- 
five “Citizens” were responsible for 
this blot on the honor of the white 
man, and that they must have had 
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A Weitehpec girl. 


some sense of shame about them can 
be judged from the fact that not one 
has ever allowed his name to be as- 
sociated with it. That night more 
than three hundred Indians were sur- 
prised during a ten day dance celebra- 
tion, and nearly every one massacred. 
Ot this number more than half were 
women and children. A few men es- 
caped by jumping into the bay and 
swimming to safety. 

Leaving Eureka, the auto stage fol- 
lowed along the bay over an excellent 
road, passed through Freshwater, 
Bayside, Indianola, and the thriving 
little town of Arcata. Reaching Alli- 
ance, it turned eastward, crossed the 
Mad River that derives its name from 
the disagreement which arose among 
the members of Dr. Gregg’s party, 
one of the first overland exploring ‘ex- 
peditions of the white man, and on 
through Blue Lake, Riverside and 


Korbel. Korbel’s redwood mill is the 
only excuse for a town in this pictur- 
esque little valley, shielded on all 
sides by mountains stripped almost 
completely of their timber. Great 
stumps tell the tale of the merciless- 
ness of the wood chopper and man’s 
greed for gold. The hand of industry 
has played havoc with the giant trees 
that had withstood the storms of cen- 
turies. The barren hills and the burnt 
stumps plead for the protection of our 
forests. 

At Korbel’s unique hotel, the big 
logs crackling in the wide fireplace 
sent out a tempting invitation to lin- 
ger, but the Hoopa Indian Reserva- 
tion was two days by horse, and the 
start was made early in the morning. 
Climbing steadily upward around and 
around the mountains for nine miles, 
a lone steer, two automobiles and the 
four-horse mail coach were the only. 
travelers encountered. Before reach- 
ing the summit of Bald Mountain, 
where a stop is made for lunch and a 
rest, one gets a splendid view of 
mountains, canyons and ocean, the eye 
carrying far out to sea. Leaving Bald 
Mountain at about four in the after- 
noon, and winding down the trail 
through groves of great sugar pine and 
spruce, Redwood Creek was reached 
about dusk. Here there is a modern 
and artistic resort, with all the com- 
forts of a city hotel. 

Next morning, following the steep 
trail for more than sixteen miles up 
and down and along the sides of the 
high Coast Range of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas, through the tall pine groves 
and along the canyon ridge, Hoopa 
was reached. In some places the trail 
is as narrow and quite as perilous as 
Bright Angel Trail in the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado. 

Along that narrow winding trail, in 
one of the densest parts of the forest, 
familiar to every mountain traveler, 
was heard a cowbell—the road warn- 
ing! Shortly a mule put in his ap- 
pearance, then another, and another, 
until the tenth of the pack train ar- 
rived, with an Indian riding him. Fur- 
ther along the trail a train of twenty- 
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The church at Hoopa 


three mules was encountered. They 
were led by a young Indian boy on the 
“Bell Horse,” and brought up in the 
rear by the lad’s father, Bob Pratt. 
Bob has been in the employ of the 
Government for more than forty 
years, leading the pack train that 
brings supplies, flour and groceries 
into the Reservation. He is a half- 
breed Indian and a very trusty fellow. 
His two sons accompany him on jour- 
neys for supplies. One is a young 
man and the other a boy of about fif- 
teen years. 

Every Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day, over this same trail, the United 
States mail carrier brings the mail 
rom Korbel. He uses a four-horse 
stage as far as Bairs, and saddle and 
pack horses the remainder of the way. 
Parcel post is brought in over the 
mountain road around through Willow 
Creek. The mail goes out the follow- 
ing day, leaving Hoopa at four o’clock 
in the morning. This method has been 
pursued for more than fifty years. It 
is certainly a remnant of the old life, 
and brings a picture of the early days 
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vividly to one’s mind, making stories 
of the Indian wars seem quite real. It 
is also easy to understand how well 
the Indians were able to hide their 
guns in the dark canyons, deep and 
overgrown, which even to-day are in- 
accessible to the average white man. 
One can understand, too, why the 
trained soldiers coming from the East 
and more settled parts of the country 
were not as useful in fighting Indians 
as the pioneer volunteers, who not 
only knew the Indian warfare, but the 
country as well. Lieutenant Grant, 
later the famous General, had his 
headquarters at Hoopa in 1858. The 
abode house is still standing. The 
walls are eighteen inches thick and 
the house is very comfortable. It is 
never too cold in winter, nor too hot 
in summer. Two chairs used by Gen- 
eral Grant still stand on the piazza. 
The Reservation was established in 
1865, at the close of the Indian wars 
in Humboldt County, when permanent 
peace was made. Writers differ as 
to the number of Indians on the Reser- 
vation at that time, but it is safe to 
say that there were about two thou- 
sand. The management was not al- 
ways a success! there were many dis- 
turbances and some dissatisfaction in 
which the Indian did not always re- 
ceive justice. A goodly part of the 
trouble with the Indians, in the be- 
ginning, was brought about by the 
white men stealing the squaws. The 
pioneer, that is the worthy one, fre- 
quently bought a squaw in much the 
same manner that the Indians them- 
selves bought their mates. He treated 
her well, and they reared a family. 
Quite a number of white men married 
their Indian women. One man, living 
not far from Eureka, bought his 
squaw, lived twenty years with her, 
reared a large family, at the end of 
which time he married her. She is 
now dead, and he has raised a fine 
monument over her grave with a 
place beside her where he is to be 
buried. These early settlers got along 
nicely with the Indians. Many of 
them employed the Indians in various 
ways on the farm, and found them 
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Hoopa Indian woman on her way home. 
3. The school house. 


of Indian child- 
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Saddling the pack train for service. 


apt and willing workers, very quick to 
learn. 

After the arrival of the rough, ad- 
venturous miners, and men who would 
be lawless in any community, the 
peace existing between the two races 
was at an end, and the Indian women 
suffered much. 

The soldiers on the Reservation, 
long after peace had been established, 
had a very demoralizing influence up- 
on the Indians. Perhaps one of the 
best things that could happen for its 
improvement was their removal in 
1892, when the military post was 
abandoned. 

The Indians contracted many loath- 
some diseases from association with 
the white man. The health reports 
to-day show that thirty per cent are 
tubercular, twenty per cent of the 
children have tracoma, three per cent 
oi the cases are fatal. Poor food and 
lack of funds make recovery from 
these diseases difficult. 

The Reservation, twelve miles 
square, lies in one of the most fertile 
and picturesque valleys of California. 
The mountain sides are covered with 
sugar pine and the Douglas spruce 
grows everywhere. Cedar is found 
along the creeks, and a few yellow 
pine on the hillsides; redwood grows 
in one spot on the western side, but 
the Indians go out of the valley for 
the redwood used in canoes. The an- 
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cient Yew tree, so useful in the mak- 
ing of bows, grows on either side of 
the valley at an elevation of from 
three to four thousand feet. The 
syringa and huckleberry, used for 
arrows, and the maul oak, tan bark, 
Pacific post, and black oak, are fre- 
quently seen. The beautiful madrona 
with its thin, red-peeling bark, deco- 
rates the forest everywhere. . The 
manzanita is also found, and a few 
cottonwoods. Alders and _ willows 
grow along the streams. 

At Hoopa, on the lower Trinity, the 
valley is about six miles long and 
two miles wide, rising to an elevation 
on either side of from two to four 
thousand feet. Not only is it rich ag- 
riculturally, but is one of the best 
hunting grounds for deer, bear and 
other game. The coyote, panther and 
cougar are found in the dark canyons, 
while the otter, fisher, mink and quite 
a variety of birds are found along 
the creeks. Quail are plentiful. 

The rivers and stream abound with 
eels, and trout, salmon and other 
small fish. Before the days of placer 
mining, Trinity river was a clear, sil- 
very stream, but now is as muddy as 
the Potomac. 

The game laws do not apply to the 
Reservation, and fishing and hunting 
may be indulged in at any season. 

The Indians are scattered in little 
villages over the Reservation. There 
are about 435 at Hoopa, 546 at Klam- 
ath river, and 264 on the Lower Kla- 
math. More than half of them are full 
blooded, but the number is rapidly de- 
creasing. 

Eighty years ago the Indians of this 
peaceful valley had not heard of the 
white man. Now many of their old 
customs have died out entirely—and 
the customs of the white man have 
been largely adopted. The Tailyuw, 
or Indian sweat house, is now rarely 
used. During a seige of la_ grippe 
several years ago, the Indians learned 
that the treatment was not a cure for 
all diseases, many of them dying from 
lagrippe following a “sweating” in the 
tailyuw and a plunge in the icy waters 
of the creek. 
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1. A modern home on the Hoopa reservation. 2. A group of Hoopa cot- 
tages. 3. Indian shack, a relic of earlier days. 
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A number of the women still have 
the “111” mark on their chins—marks 
ot varying widths extending from each 
corner and from the center of their 
lower lip to the chin. The tatooing 
was done by pricking in soot with a 
sharp flint or splinter of bone. Noth- 
ing can remove it. The girls were 
tattooed in this manner soon after ma- 
turity. Many of the younger women 
would give much to have the marks 
removed, as they mar their beauty. 

The custom of burying the clothes 
and personal belongings with the dead 
is still kept up among the older mem- 
bers of the tribes. 

One old Indian woman at Hoopa 
carries a scar on either cheek—re- 
ceived from her father, so the story 
goes—who slit her mouth about an 
inch on either side because she per- 
sisted in speaking the name of the 
dead. This is forbidden among the 
Hoopas. 

The dances are dying out. The 
Brush Dance and White Deerskin 
Dance are celebrated still, but not ob- 
served with the strict religious feeling 
of the past. 

Superstition is rapidly disappearing 
in the younger generation. 

A boarding school for boys and 
girls was established in 1893. It has 
an attendance of one hundred and 
fitty, the grades ranging from the first 
to the seventh. Half the day is de- 
voted to academic work, the other half 
to domestic science and manual train- 
ing. The girls are taught the art of 
housekeeping, while the boys receive 
instruction in woodwork, in the nearby 
mill. 

Were the Indian free to go about 
and mingle with the white man, meet- 
ing him in the competition of life as 
a free man, he could unquestionably 
hold his own. He is not as free as 
the negro, yet he is more intelligent. 
Under the present system, the educa- 
tion of the Indian is ineffectual, for 
what man or race of men can ad- 
vance with his field of endeavor lim- 
ited as is that of the Indian to-day? 
Regulated to the Reservation, they 
lose their ambition and _ retrograde. 
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Many of them, particularly those with 
white blood in their veins, have made 
a success, cultivating the land alloted 
to them by the Government, into fine 
gardens, fruit orchards, or stock 
ranches. 

United States Commissioner, Cato 
Sells, in charge of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs at Washington, D. C., is 
making some splendid improvements 
in regard to the education and health 
of the Indians. There is a strong and 
practical movement toward the saving 
of the Indian babies. Mr. Sells is also 
working for the prevention of the too 
frequent changes of the Government 
employees on the many reservations. 

The aged Indians are given their 
portion of rations every fortnight, but 
the younger ones are obliged to earn 
their way. 

An effort is being made to-day by 
the United States Government to sur- 
vey the land, mark off the allotments 
scientifically, and, after the Indians 
have given proof of their ability to de- 
velop the land and care for themselves 
to give them a title to it, which has not 
been done heretofore. The land has 
always been kept in trust for them 
by the United States Government. 

The Indians still speak their own 


tongue among themselves. Children 
seldom address their parents as 
“father” or “mother,” but use _ the 


given name of Bob, John, Daisy, An- 
nie, or whatever it may be.: 

The Art of the Hoopa women— 
basket making—is of quite a consid- 
erable commercial value to them. The 
women go to endless pains in gather- 
ing and preparing the material for the 
baskets, the foundation of almost all 
of them being the hazel. From a 
patch which has been burned over, the 
slim round twigs are selected for the 
upright ribs; the pliable material for 
twining around horizontally, and the 
dyeing material which makes these 
baskets of superior beauty, is gathered 
the first year after the burning. The 
second or third year after the fire, the 
shoots for large baskets are gathered. 
For small, fine baskets the shoots of 
willow are used, the result being more 
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shapely, but less durable. 

A serviceable material for baskets 
made to hold water is obtained from 
the reots of coniferous trees, as well 
as the white coloring material for or- 
namentation. 

For decorative work, the leaves of 
bear grass give a clear white, and the 
stems of maidenhair fern furnish a 
glossy black. These leaves are gath- 
ered in late summer when the tips be- 
gin to show white. The ground is fre- 
quently burned over and the spot vis- 
ited the second and third year after- 
ward. The maidenhair fern is very 
common on dry ridges at an elevation 
of from two to four thousand feet. 
Stems of this fern are gathered when 
full grown, pounded with stone until 
the black outside sheds off. The 
stems of the giant fern furnishes ma- 
terial which takes a reddish brown 
color from the bark of the alder. 
Small strands are stripped from the 
inside of the stems. 

The woman chews the alder bark, 
then draws the strand through her 
mouth. In this way a permanent color 
is imparted to the strands. Some dye 
the fern stems by boiling them in a 
decoction of alder bark, but the color 
thus obtained is said not to be so uni- 
form or so permanent. 

The leaves of the bear grass are 
dyed bright yellow with lichen, that 
grows abundantly on trees at high ele- 


vations. This is boiled for some time 
and the material is immersed in the 
liquid until the proper color is ob- 
tained. The root of the Oregon grape 
is sometimes used to dye the leaves, 
a similar shade of yellow resulting. 

Porcupine quills, which are often in- 
terwoven with the basket are dyed 
with lichen, which gives a very bright 
and glossy yellow. 

The Hoopas twine their baskets, 
the Mendocino County and Southern 
California Indians coil theirs, where- 
as the Indians of the East plait their 
baskets. 

The Hoopas formerly used baskets 
extensively for storing fish, carrying 
burdens, collecting seeds, carrying the 
papoose, and for cooking soup. They 
also made baskets for hats which were 
worn by the women, and twined saucer 
shaped pans of various sizes for many 
different uses. One was to lay the 
papoose on after birth before it was 
old enough for the basket. Others 
were used to catch the sifted acorn 
meal, which in turn was used for mak- 
ing bread. 

Peace and harmony prevail general- 
ly in the Hoopa Valley. There are In- 
Gian police, but their duties are about 
as laborious as are those of the police 
of a New England village of similar 
size. 

A more ideal spot for recreation or 
for the artist would be difficult to find. 
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God will not trust us with the power to sound 
The depth of other hearts, unless we learn 
In such unfailing mercy to abound 

hat we will not despise nor proudly spurn 

he patient souls of those who reach and yearn, 
Though stumbling many times—still yearn to climb 
To where the stars in white compassion burn 
Their purity through murk of haze and crime; 
But if, discerning clearly all the time 
The weakling flaw within the hidden parts, 
We love, God grants to us the art sublime 
Of understanding others’ inner hearts. 


For this is like our Father God above: 
To comprehend the sin and yet to love. 


RutH E. HENDERSON. 
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“You pass up the broad way between the two colonies of tents to the main 
building.” 


A Fort in the Tuberculosis War 


By Cecil Fairfield Lanell 


BOUT eleven miles northwest 
of Colorado Springs, tucked 
comfortably away in a fold of 
the Rocky Mountains, looking 

out towards the prairie on the east and 
bounded on the other three sides by 
the everlasting hills, stands an insti- 
tution maintained by a million men, 
the Modern Woodmen of America, for 


the benefit of those of their number 


who are stricken with tuberculosis. 
There one hundred and eighty men sit, 
eat, lounge, sleep and “chase the 
bugs.” Every day new patients ar- 
rive, weary with the deadly struggle 
against the inplacable foe that has 


struck them down. Every day old pa- 
tients go forth with new life and hope 
to take part once more in the world’s 
work. 

It is no part of our present purpose 
to discuss the M. W. A. as an organi- 
zation. It is sufficient to say that in 
1908 the happy thought occurred. to 
the directors to build and maintain a 
place in Colorado at which any mem- 
ber of the order might be treated for 
tuberculosis without cost. Ground was 
purchased, and in January, 1909, the 
first patients were admitted. Since 
then something like twenty-five hun- 
dred men from every State in the Un- 
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ion have come here for treatment. 

Each member of the society pays 
three cents a month towards the main- 
tenance of the sanatorium. A million 
times three cents would seem to yield 
thirty thousand dollars per month, 
from which no deductions need to be 
made for profits or dividends of any 
kind. For it is not a money-making 
concern. Nor, in a sense, is it philan- 
thropic. It is purely fraternal. And 
having founded it for their own mem- 
bers, the Modern Woodmen of Amer- 
ica, composed in the main of men by 
no means overburdened with riches, 
have yet never seen reason to grudge 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
that have been spent there. It has 
saved lives by scores and hundreds. 
And to do this costs no man more than 
thirty-six cents a year. 

No evidence is needed beyond the 
most ordinary observation of the men 
as they are seated at dinner to show 
that they do not belong to thé wealthy 
classes. The majority seem to be out- 
Goor workers, bronzed and hard- 
handed. Many of them, despite their 
iliness, still look like powerful men 
who have done their full share of phy- 
sical labor. But the white plague has 
gripped them, nevertheless, and their 
one good fortune was their member- 
ship in the M. W. A. To the average 
man of small means in Michigan or 
Illinois, the verdict “Colorado, Ari- 
zona, California or death,” means only 
one thing. The expense of travel and 
maintenance for six to eight months at 
least in a distant State is out of the 
question. But the magic name of 
Woodman means that the sentence is 
reversed, on at any rate suspended. If 
the sufferer can get to Colorado 
Springs, the car of the Sanatorium will 
meet him there, and inside of an hour 
he is ensconced in a snug little tent, 
with bed, board, nursing and medical 
attendance guaranteed him for six to 
nine months. 

The word “tent” may convey an im- 
age not quite accurate. These tents 
are really tent cottages, originally part 
wood and part canvas, but now all 
wood. The two colonies—A and B— 


which harbor the patients look from a 
little distance like an orderly array of 
large beehives, octagonal white huts 
with conical red roofs. Each contains 
one room about twelve feet each way 
as to size, and severely, yet withal at- 
tractively, simple as to furnishing. The 
doors and windows let in as much air 
as a real tent could, and of course they 
are both warmer and more durable 
than if they were made of army duck. 
It is no part of the fresh air treatment 
to freeze the patient, so these tents are 
heated by steam from a central plant. 
And the net result is cozy enough, with 
all the air and sunlight that is compat- 
able with being sheltered at all. 

Naturally some of the men, men 
who come from country and village 
homes where windows are kept her- 
metically sealed the year round, cling 
stubbornly to old prejudices. Such 
men, in spite of watchful nurses, seize 
every opportunity to close all aper- 
tures, turn on the heat, and sizzle com- 
fortably in foul air to the vast relief of 
the microbes that nestle in their lungs. 
Every soldier serving in the great war 
against tuberculosis knows the type. 
But if a patient has reasonably average 
good sense he may keep his little 
Cwelling as airy and fresh as a moun- 
tain top. 

A mountain top is perhaps just about 
the right expression. Of course, there 
are mountains of varying height look- 
ing down on the Sanatorium from all 
sides, or all sides but one. But the 
colonies are themselves seven thou- 
sand feet above sea level, several hun- 
cred feet higher than Mount Washing- 
ton, and purer, more invigorating air 
would be hard to find anywhere. Now 
and then a patient finds the altitude 
troublesome at first. But the notion 
that high altitude increases the sus- 
ceptibility to hemorrhage is quite ex- 
ploded. Usually the men adapt them- 
selves quickly to the rarer air, and be- 
gin to show an improvement that is 
sometimes almost startling. You hear 
them boasting of gains in weight of 
from twenty to forty pounds, and in 
some cases ome seems to see the 
change almost from day to day. Fresh, 
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Chasing the 


Cry, pure air, plus rest and good food, 
form a combination that the “bugs” 
find it hard to resist. 

This use of the unlovely word 
“bugs” may seem curious to some. It 
is simply part of the vernacular in a 
place of this kind. So terrible a dis- 
ease could hardly inspire levity, one 
might think; but the men never refer 
to their enemy except under the two 
names of bugs and TB’s. At a bar- 
becue luncheon last Labor Day one of 
the doctors was haled before the Kan- 
garoo Court on the charge of “killin’ 
our bugs,” and to an onlooker it seemed 
strange then that they could make a 
jest of so grim a thing. 

But it is natural enough. So do the 
British and French soldiers in the 
trenches make jest of the German 
shells. So doubtless did the Floren- 
tithes of Boccaccio’s day make jest of 
the Black Death. In any case, to re- 
flect always on the terrors of the dis- 
ease would be virtual surrender to its 
power. Part of the armor of defense 


hours away. 


is the whole hearted laugh of de- 
fiance. 

If you arrive at the Sanatorium as 
a patient you pass up the broad way 
between the two colonies of tents to 
the main building, enter the Superin- 
tendent’s office, and there confess your 
sins to the “big Doc,” so called partly 
because he is the chief. Then you are 
given your supper and put to bed. 
There you remain until the doctors 
consider you sufficiently rested up for 
your first thorough examination—per- 
haps the morning after you arrive, per- 
haps not for a week. Then if the re- 
sult of the examination is fairly favor- 
able, you are permitted to go to the 
main dining room for your meals and 
to stroll about much or little according 
te instructions. For part of each day 
you must rest, such rest being known 
in the vernacular as “chasing the 
bugs,” or more briefly, just “chasing.” 

The food served in the dining room 
is good without any qualification— 
nourishing, varied, well cooked and 
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The Sanatorium, view from Mt. Rose. 


tempting. Every care is taken to 
avoid the encouragement or exchange 
of microbes, for while in some cases 
the disease is almost or wholly ar- 
rested, in others it is still active, and 
if no care were taken a comparatively 
well man might acquire a whole col- 
ony of bacilli from one of his neigh- 
bors. A tubercular patient may cough 
up something like four million “bugs” 
a day. A pack of ten or twenty—a 
fraction of those shot out in one 
cough—may be considered rather more 
dangerous than a hungry tiger, so no 
precaution can be too great. The 
dishes are sterilized after each meal. 
No coughing is permitted in the din- 
ing room. If a patient feels a spasm 
coming on he leaves the room and re- 
turns when it is over. All food taken 
into the dining room, even if it has 
not touched any individual plate, is 
ruthlessly thrown out. Any infection 


is made as nearly impossible as even 
the most cautious could desire. 
If you need greater rest and care 


you may not be permitted to go to the 
dining room at all. In that case your 
meals are brought to your tent from 
the diet kitchen, where a cook and 
four helpers are maintained for the 
sole benefit of the bed patients. The 
idea is a good one, and it works out 
very well, but it has its difficulties, es- 
pecially in winter. It is one of the 
sights of the place to see the white 
clad men carrying the trays to the 
tents on a windy day. For they each 
carry two trays on the palms of their 
hands, and if the wind happens to 
catch one it is doomed. Even if the 
wind is not troublesome it is a joyous 
and absorbing sight to watch a new 
man holding two trays and trying to 
open a tent door. But usually the 
waiters attain considerable skill, and 
the patients get their meals with a 
comparatively small percentage of 
disaster. A new building now in pro- 
cess of erection will eliminate all diffi- 
culties. The patients who are con- 
fined to their rooms will be housed 
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under one roof directly under the eyes 
of doctors and nurses. 

We have called the Sanitorium a 
tort in the war against tuberculosis. It 
would be even more pertinent to re- 
gard it as an entrenchment. A fort is 
primarily a means of defense. A trench 
is also a means of defense, but its de- 
fenders are ever hoping to gain ground 
—to move onward from trench to 
trench until the enemy is conquered. 

his is emphatically the attitude of 
the men in command at Woodmen, 
which is, by the way, the legal name of 
the settlement. They know that the 
war will be a long one, that the list of 
killed and wounded will tell its melan- 
choly tale for years to come, that every 
new case will add millions to the re- 
morseless legions of the enemy. But 
they know, also, that every patient 
who is persuaded to use a sputum cup 
and to refrain from coughing into the 
faces of wife and children, means a 
cutting down of the foe’s reinforce- 
ments, a real and vital success. And 
they know that every case in which 
the disease is arrested means ground 
actually won. 

Demonstrably incurable cases are 
not admitted. What is the use? Ifa 
man is going to die, he might better 
die at home than in a strange land. 
Sometimes, by reason of defective re- 
ports as to a patient’s condition, a 
hopeless case does come. He will re- 
ceive the best care that doctors and 
nurses can give, but once things have 
gone past a definite point the energy 
spent in the conflict is wasted. In- 
deed, in such a case there is no con- 
flict, only a humane effort to give such 
relief and comfort as is possible. But 
of course sometimes there is a real de- 
feat. A man whose condition is 
deemed far from hopeless will sud- 
denly take a turn for the worse and 
die. Such cases are few and due to 
very special causes, but they are 
bound to occur. 

A careful record is kept of every 
man who has entered the institution 
from its inception, and it is easy for 
the superintendent to answer the 
question: about results ?”” About 
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thirty-six per cent of those discharged 
from the Sanatorium showed the dis- 
ease as apparently arrested (no symp- 
toms of the disease for a period of 
three months) or as quiescent (no 
symptoms for two months.) About 
thirty per cent are reported with the 
cautious verdict “improved,” which 
means just what it seems to mean, no 
more and no less. The majority of 
those who make up this sixty-six per 
cent have been saved, provided they 
continue to obey orders regarding air, 
sunshine and diet, and are reasonably 
careful. Of only a small number does 
the stern accuracy of the official state- 
ment dare to use the word “arrested” 
—the term that signifies that as far 
as human judgment can tell by obser- 
vation during six months the patient is 
victorious in the struggle. Even if 
this condition lasts for two years of 
ordinary civic life and labor, it is re- 
ported only as an “apparent cure.” 
The fighters have learned not to be 
over-confident, optimistic as they are 
r2garding ultimate victory. 

The two things upon which the 
superintendent and his staff never tire 
of insisting are the need of care in re- 
gard to the discharge of the bacilli, and 
the need of treating the disease in its 
inception. As to the need of care little 
comment is necessary once the facts 
are pointed out; but one curious point 
has been demonstrated that is worth 
notice, i. e., that children are particu- 
larly liable to infection, and that tuber- 
culosis contracted in childhood may 
not begin its evident activity until the 
victim has attained mature years. So 
that a tubercular father holding his 
child on his knee may by one cough 
give over the unsuspecting little one 
to a grim, silent foe who will wait 
twenty years before proclaiming pos- 
session. The second point is demon- 
strated very clearly by the Sanator- 
ium’s figures. According to its last re- 
port: ‘In five years’ work we have ap- 
parently cured twenty-two and seven- 
tenths per cent of the incipient cases, 
and seven and three-tenths per cent of 
the moderately advanced cases. In 
other words, a case that has been al- 
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lowed to drift into the moderately ad- 
vanced class has lost fifteen per cent 
of its chance of obtaining an appar- 
ent cure.” Well may the Superintend- 
ent, knowing how mighty an ally his 
foe has in simple neglect, add the 
somewhat bitter but awakening re- 
mark that “we sometimes think that 
ii would be a good thing if the first 
symptom in every case of tuberculosis 
were a slight hemorrhage.” But the 
disease has its own way of working. 
Many a man knows for perhaps two 
years that he is not well, shows occa- 
sional temperature, has no appetite, 
gets tired too easily, suffers from a 
slight, obstinate cough, and never 
dreams of the real truth until he is 
shocked to its realization by a hemor- 
rhage. 

Taken all in all, the Sanatorium 
quite justifies the support of the mil- 
lion men who pay for it. It is a unique 
little community, one of the most 
unique in America. It is governed by 


a despot who is guided solely by the 


First examination of an applicant to the institution. 


duty demanded by his office, but who 
is withal benevolent. Every effort is 
put forth to make the members of the 
little village happy and healthy. The 
cleanliness of the whole place is strik- 
ing. Kitchen, dining rooms, tents, la- 
boratories, farm, dairy, powerhouse, 
and gardens will all stand the test of a 
visit at any moment. Every detail is 
an evidence of the all-seeing eye of 
the “big Doc” and the efficiency of his 
subordinates. 

Nor are less material things neg- 
lected. An excellent little library 
supplies reading matter to both pa- 
tients and employees; and incidentally 
every book returned is carefully steril- 
ized. Every Friday evening there are 
“movies” in the south dining room. 
There is a green house which supplies 
flowers to the dining rooms the year 
round, and by the care of the Superin- 
tendent’s wife, flowers are sent to 
every patient who celebrates a birth- 
day during his sojourn at the Sanato- 
rium. The patients have their utility 
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buildings, with baths and sitting rooms 
—and the employees have a less pre- 
tentious but entirely adequate building 
for cards, dances and gatherings. 
Altogether, the institution is a les- 
son in efficiency. Its main function is 
to restore the sick to health. Its sec- 
ondary function is to investigate and 
teach, to carry on its part of the re- 
lentless, never ending war against the 


most potent, the most insidious, the 
most widely spread malignant disease 
in the civilized world. Both of these 
it does and does well. The lives it 
saves, in most cases, could be saved 
in no other way. And it not only 
saves the lives of hundreds, but it 
gives them rest, rest to tired nerves as 
well as to sick bodies, in this lovely 
nook of the Colorado Rockies. 


THE VALE AFAR 


There is a vale with sunshine ever smiling, 
With silver brooks that sing the glad day long, 
With dewy winds on fragrant errands wilding, 
Where speech is ever woven into song. 


There twilight comes so softly and so lightly, 
From out the deeps of night a quiet tide, 
With stars in golden net entangled brightly, 
No sound is heard where its hushed waters glide. 


Faint o’er the miles the distant music winging 
Recalls to pilgrim hearts a memory, 

And then they know the winds old songs are bringing 
From out the vale of years that used to be! 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 
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XI, 


The Sidney ranch lay in a_ wide, 
deep basin facing the Rio Grande. 
Some, who have seen this strange, bowl 
like formation of the earth believe it 
was caused by the river changing its 
course ages ago, and that here there 
was once a waterfall, which, in gran- 
deur must have rivaled even Niagara. 
Be this as it may, the high, curved cliff 
to this day forms an inaccessible bar- 
ried on three sides of the treeless, 
grassy level below. At the time of our 
story, the bluff, stretching in a semi- 
circle, and so precipitous as to furnish 
no footing for either man or beast, 
would, apparently, have discouraged 
the approach of an enemy on the east, 
north or west sides of Sidney’s retreat. 
The rustler’s ranch house was a dilapi- 
dated shack of three rooms. In the 
rear, two small sheds leaned for sup- 
port against the main corral. There 
were six pens in all, while scattered 
about, with no pretense of system, 
were a dozen or more jacals of mud 
and mesquite construction. Save by 
water, there was but one entrance to 
the place, and that was a rupture in 
the eastern bluff some fifty feet in 
width and close to the river’s edge. 
But whomsoever entered by this natu- 
ral gateway must, of necessity, appear 
in full view—and close range—of the 
houses. 

Winding for a distance of sixty-two 
miles, from Cotulla, the seat of La 


Salle county, to Spina, a small town 
on the Texas side of the river, Mes- 
cal Trail, at one particular point, lay 
scarcely fifty yards from the edge of 
Sidney’s northern barrier. And it was 
along this dim path that, just as a full 
moon rose above a distant hilltop and 
shed its silvery halo on the waters of 
the Rio Grande, a band of cowboys, 
riding single file, passed slowly and 
silently. An unseen observer might 
have counted fifty-three in all. Five 
minutes later, another band of horse- 
men, also riding single file, passed 
over the trail deliberately and quietly. 
An unseen observer might have 
counted sixty-nine riders in this last 
lot. At the head of the long line, 
astride a sturdy sorrel mustang, rode 
a great, strapping man. Instead of 
the usual short ducking jacket, he 
wore a vest over his dark-colored 
shirt. His shoulders were stooped; 
his Stetson pulled low over his eyes. 
But presently he straightened, and, 
turning in his saddle, addressed his 
next-door neighbor, a tall, lean party 
mounted on an iron-gray horse. 

“Here they are, Noxon,” he said in 
an undertone. “Give the signal.” 

“Whoo-00-00-00-oot !” 

The column came to an abrupt halt; 
only the two advance riders moving 
on. Simultaneously the sorrel and 


the gray broke into a canter, and pres- 
ently came up to the other band of 
horsemen. 

“Hold on, thar. 
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Don’t shoot.” 
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“Thet yuh, Chub Steel ?” 

“Yeah, hit’s me, Spike. Whar’s Mr. 
Carlton?” 

“Right here, Mr. Steel.” 

Carlton and Spike moved forward, 
meeting the sheriff and his companion 
in an open space a few yards off the 
trail. The moon, peeping over the 
tree tops, shone on the heads and 
shoulders of the four horsemen, re- 
vealing Carlton’s face, white and hag- 
gard. The young rancher had tasted 
of the dregs of soul-anguish in the 
past two hours. 

The Crescent O punchers were sep- 
arated into groups now, some quietly 
waiting, others talking in undertones. 
The scene was suggestive of adven- 
ture: heads under broad-brimmed 
Stetsons silhouetted against the moon- 
lit sky; an occasional glint of blued 
steel; the dark butts of saddle-guns 
protruding above the shoulders of the 
mustangs. The ominous murmur of 
subdued conversation; the dull stamp 
of a hoof; the soft jingle of a spur— 
these sounds spoke of something 
afoot; something “in the air.” Nota 
few of the boys longed for their usual 
dose of nicotine; but as the boss had 
decreed that no matches be struck, 
cigarettes were not in order. 

Sheriff Steel greeted Carlton warm- 
ly; then with a wave of his hand he 
introduced his friend. 

“Captain Noxon, o’ the rangers— 
Mr. Carlton, o’ the Crescent O.” 

There are men who carry an air 
about them more impressive than fine 
clothes. The young rancher was aware 
of a forceful character in this tall, 
lanky horseman—even before he felt 
his hand gripped and held as in a 
vice of iron. 

“I’m glad to make yer acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Carlton.” 


“The same to you, sir. But what 
does this mean? I 8 
“Hit means,” replied the sheriff, 


“thet hit’s a durned good thing we 
caught up with yuh. The Captain, 
heah, has some inside information. 
Tell him, Noxon.” 

“Wall, I’ve got the dope on Val- 
tram at last,’’ drawled the ranger-cap- 
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tain. ‘“He’s figgerin’ on raidin’ Spina 
to-night. Dont know whether Sidney’s 
gonna take a hand or not. But Val- 
tram’s down yonder in them shacks 
with two hundred greasers, and I in- 
tends wipin’ out the hull dirty mess.” 

“Two hundred!” echoed Carlton and 
Spike simultaneously. } 

“Shucks!” snorted the sheriff. “Yuh 
cought to see what’s waitim down the 
trail—rangers, fellers!—sixty odd o’ 
the damndest, fightin’est devils thet 
ever hit the pike—better’n a hull army 
o’ tenderfoot-soldiers.” 

“Good God!” Carlton exclaimed, ve- 
hemently. “We can’t fire a shot un- 
til we find out which one of those huts 
Coyote is in! You know what Sidney 
did, don’t you? He took her from the 
Capitol by main force.” 

“Yeah, I had hit from Sadie while 
she was a-bawlin’ over Gotch on Ma- 
guey Hill. Poor Lumsey—he’s gone 
over the last trail.” 

The sheriff sighed. 

Spike shifted in his saddle. 

“How did it happen?” queried the 
young rancher. 

“Sidney’s men fired on us at Agua 
Dulce.” 

“Too bad.” John’s regret was sin- 
cere. ‘Too bad—poor old Gotch.”’ 

“Wall, Mr. Carlton, we figgered on 
yer suggestin’ some plan. Of course, 
we couldn’t fire without knowin’ whar 
Coyote was.” 

“We better hustle up a bit,” advised 
Noxon. “Them fellers might be a- 
leavin’ anytime now.” 

‘“Here’s my plan,” said Carlton. 
“You take the rangers around to the 
cut and wait there for my signal. We'll 
leave our horses here, tie lariats to- 
gether and get down the cliff. We'll 
approach the houses from the north. 
They won’t be expecting that. You 
see, I know the place pretty well. I 
used to come over here quite often 
when a kid. That was before Sidney 
came to this country. But I don’t sup- 
pose the place has changed much. I'll 
leave my men lying in the grass, as 
ciose as safety will permit. Spike and 
I will sneak up and try to locate Coy- 
ate’s whereabouts. Now here’s my 


signals: three shots in quick succes- 
sion means Coyote’s safe, charge and 
shoot anywhere; six shots in quick 
succession means a fiasco, charge, but 
don’t shoot into the houses; knock the 
doors in and make them stampede. Is 
that clear?” 

“Clar enough. But yuh better take 
our ropes.”’ 

“Yes, want every one. What's 
the height of that cliff, do you know ?” 

“About a hundred feet.” 

“That will easily allow twenty men 
to go down at once. We'll be over 
there in no time. Come on, boys.” 

Five minutes later the muffled thuds 
of horses’ hoofs sounded again as the 
rangers filed on down the trail. Over 
on the cliff, hardly fifty yards distant, 
a score of cowboys simultaneously de- 
scended the long ropes hand under 
hand. Carlton, waiting with the rest 
on the edge of the precipice, listened 
for the signal. To his overwrought 
mind it seemed an age of suspense. 
Then—a low whistle came from be- 
low. Another twenty slid over the 
ledge and went down. Another age; 
then the last lot, Carlton among them, 
descended. Once he had his men on 
the level, grassy floor of the basin, 
Carlton struck out in a brisk walk. In- 
stead of making straight for the first 
and largest of the three lights that 
glimmered in the distance, which was 
his destination, Carlton bent his course 
to a semi-circle in order to take ad- 
vantage of the deep shadow cast by 
the cliff. A little further out, the 
moonlight played on the waving grass, 
showing up here and there a low patch 
of sage-brush or runted cactus. Silent- 
ly, and ever in single file, their bodies 
bent forward, carbines clasped in right 
hands, the band of cowboys moved 
like a writhing, monster-snake along 
the foot of the bluff. 

Five minutes later, his men en- 
sconded along the shadowy foot of 
a corral-fence, Carlton and Spike, ly- 
ing flat on the ground, were wriggling 
toward Sidney’s ranch-house. The 
house, like most Texas “haciendas,” 
was set upon mesquite posts about 
two and a half feet off the ground, 
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and, not being boarded in, it was this 
advantageous spot toward which the 
two men were working. But there was 
a dangerous stretch of moonlight be- 
tween them and the coveted darkness 
beneath the house, and both Carlton 
and Spike had already detected five 
or six men doing sentry duty not far 
away. Gaining the welcome shade 
cast by a small mesquite, Carlton mo- 
tioned his companion to stop. He had 
seen what Spike had failed to notice 
—a man emerge from the shadow of 
one of the huts off to the left. As they 
watched him, the fellow paused for 
a moment; then, after turning slowly 
on his heel, stood quite still. It was 
as though he was undecided which 
course to take, or he may have been 
studying the premises. He appeared 
supernaturally tall in the moonlight; 
wore a high-peaked Mexican som- 
brero, a cartridge belt about his waist, 
two more slung over his shoulders in 
such a way that they crossed over his 
breast, and a six-shooter at each hip. 
Suddenly, to their consternation, the 
man swung round and started directly 
toward them. Carlton’s mind raced. 
The fellow was evidently going to one 
ef the corrals. Detection was almost 
a certainty. If he didn’t see them ly- 
ing in the shade of the mesquite, he 
was sure to stumble upon the cow- 
punchers out at the corral. There was 
only one thing to be done—get the 
“drop” on him, command him to be 
quiet under penalty of death, relieve 
him of his weapons, and then leave 
him with Spike while he (Carlton) 
pursued, alone, the task of rescuing 
Coyote. Then, as suddenly and unex- 
pectedly as the cause of their alarm 
had appeared, he now vanished, for, 
turning abruptly, the fellow strode out 
of view behind a corner of Sidney’s 
house. With a deep sense of relief, 
they heard his high-heeled boots 
thump up the steps; a door banged, 
then all was quiet. Whether the man 
had detected their presence or not, 
they weren’t sure. But Carlton real- 
ized that the hazardous undertaking 
of locating and rescuing Coyote must 
now be done speedily and boldly, if 
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it was to be accomplished at all. De- 
lay was dangerous, and time precious. 
With this thought in mind, he rose, 
and, motioning to Spike to follow suit, 
raced across the intervening patch of 
moonlight to the friendly darkness be- 
neath the house. Scarcely had they 
gained this new vantage point when a 
thick, stentorian voice from within 
burst forth drunkenly: 


“Que triste sere manana, 
Que triste sere mi ranchita; 
» Que trieste sere manana, 
Cuando sehue mi Juanita.” 


There followed loud hand-clapping, 
punctuated by cheers and Mexican 
exclamations. 

“Viva Senor Valtran!” a voice cried. 

“Otra vez, Don Carlos!” seconded 
another. 

It was evident to Carlton that mes- 
cal must be flowing pretty freely in 
the room above. However, after this 
outburst, the listeners waited patiently 
for some time without hearing more 
than an occasional laugh, clink of 
spur, and the dull, sporadic murmur of 
unintelligible conversation. Carlton 
was beginning to think that Coyote 
must be hidden elsewhere, when sud- 
denly something happened that made 
the young rancher’s jaw set and his 
right hand reach for his Colt. Some 
one crossed the room heavily; then 
the voice of the singer, modulated 
now, came again: 

“So thees ees the leetle senorita 
of the Senor Sid, eh? Dios! She has 
the face of the Madonna. What ees 
your name, leetle flower?” 

“Tell him your name.” Carlton 
recognized Sidney’s voice. 

“Coyote.” The small voice hinted 
of a stifled sob, and Carlton restrained 
with difficulty an impulse to rush out, 
smash in the door and kill Ben Sid- 
ney, even though he paid with his own 
life for the act. He waited, however, 
his lips pressed together in a straight 
line. 

“Coyote ?” the Mexican was saying. 
“Coyote! Valga mi a Dios!”. And 
the speaker laughed harshly. ‘‘Bueno, 


dulce mio, weel you not tek a leetle 
dreenk weeth mer I weel put eet 
ver weak, weeth leetle water and 
shooga—no-r? Ah, but you must—eh, 
Senor Sid? Eeet weel put the roses 
een her cheeks, weel eet not?” 

Carlton waited to hear no more. His 
face was convulsed. He clutched 
Spike’s arm. 

“Come on!” he whispered between 
clenched teeth. 

The foreman gasped, but, neverthe- 
less, scrambled out in the wake of his 
employer. 

Although possessed of a_ healthy 
temper, Carlton was no fool. 

Grasping his gun in his left hand, 
he mounted the rickety steps with a 
cat-like tread, and laying firm fingers 
upon the door-knob, turned it slowly 
and noiselessly to the right. Then, 
with a sudden, tigerish leap, he was 
into the room. 


XII. 


“Hands up!” 

“Hands up!” 

The two commands came almost as 
one. Both Carlton and Spike held 
their six-shooters in their left hands, 
well down by their hips, their left in- 
dex fingers pressing back the triggers, 
their right hands held stiff, with fin- 
gers extended, just above and at right 
angles to their guns, ready to “fan” 
the hammers. 

Not one of the ten men in the room 
failed to throw up his hands. The 
movement was simultaneous. Except- 
ing Sidney, who half rose from his 
chair, his face wreathed into a dia- 
bolical grin, and Valtran, the bandit, 
who whirled to glare at his captors, 
his lips drawn back like a wolf at 
bay, there was no action made other 
than the instant raising of arms. Ut- 
terly lawless, trained to the use of 
firearms from childhood up, not one 
of these ruffian-adventurers failed to 
recognize and respect the deadly “fan 
trick”—not one but was aware that 
the two men before them could fire 
twelve shots in the flicker of an eye- 
lash, and that any suspicious move- 
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ment on their part would mean certain 
death. With the use of this trick, 
which can only be done on the old 
“reliable,” six-action Colt six-shooter, 
the expert gun-man can deliver six 
bullets with uncanny rapidity—in less 
time than it takes to empty the mod- 
ern automatic. 

For a full minute no word was 
spoken. Sidney sank slowly back into 
his chair, his small eyes glittering 
feverishly. The circle of rustlers 
about the room, some of whom lounged 
against the wall, others sat upon dry- 
goods boxes or rawhide-bottom chairs, 
seemed to have become obsessed with 
the one idea—that of remaining mo- 
tionless. Over in a far corner, Coyote 
crouched upon a stool, her hands tied 
behind her with a silk bandana. Her 
face was white, yet it held a hint of 
relief. Her eyes, fixed upon John 
Carlton, were expressive of pride and 
love. Near her stood the bandit, cun- 
ning, treachery and cruelty revealed 
in every line of his swarthy face. In 
the center of the room stood a cover- 
less table littered with cigarette- 
stumps, burnt matches and cups of 
every shape and composition, while 
its central ornaments consisted of two 
quart bottles of mescal. 

It was Spike who broke the silence. 

“Shall I gather in the arsenals, 
Mister Carlton?” 

“Yet, but untie Coyote’s hands first. 
Coyote, come here.” 

The girl rose and crossed over to 
them. 

“Did that brute hurt you, baby?” 

“Naw, Jack—but I hates him just 
the same. He said as how he war a- 
gonna git a license and marry me to- 
morrie. He tried to kiss me, and I 
punched him one in the jaw; then he 
tied my hands up like this. Hit shore 
be a good thing he didn’t git me fer 
no wife, ‘cause the fust time he’d 
come a-mushin’ round I’d a-wiggled 
a butcher-knife through his gizzard.” 

Having removed the bandana from 
about Coyote’s wrists, Spike pro- 
ceeded to relieve the rustlers of their 
six-shooters. 

“Throw the cartridges on the floor, 
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Spike, and dump their guns over here 
in the corner. I’m going to give the 
devils a fighting chance. It’d be too 
easy to take them along. They’d only 
be hung anyway, and, besides, we 
didn’t come here to be bothered with 
prisoners.” 

As Spike emptied the cylinders, he 
handed the guns to Coyote, who dis- 
posed of them in a corner near the 
door. And it was Coyote who, after 
the last rustler had been disarmed, 
drew their attention to three Winches- 
ters hanging from pegs on the walls. 
When the foreman had pumped out 
the last shell, Carlton addressed the 
bandit in Spanish. 

“Where are your horses, Valtran?” 

The Mexican grinned. 

“Quien sabe, senor.” 

“Well, you’d better sabe—and you, 
too, Sidney. Neither one of you is 
wanted in Webb County. So if a 
good bullet don’t find you to-night, 
you'd better make yourself scarce, if 
you want to keep healthy. Take your 
greasers and go, that’s my advice. 
We've stood for enough rustling in 
this district; enough raids and out- 
rages. To-night we’re going to give 
you some of your cwn medicine in the 
hopes that it will either kill or cure. 
Adios.” 

Still “covering” the group, Carlton 
backed toward the door. 

“You take Coyote, Spike,” he said. 
“Go on, and run fast.” 

“Aw, Jack——” Coyote began; but 
he interrupted her. 

“Please go. Dont waste time ar- 
guing. They never could get to their 
guns and insert a cartridge in time to 
shoot one of us. I merely want to be 
on the safe side. Hurry, now.” 

Spike grasped Coyote’s hand; and 
without a further word, they bounded 
through the door and were gone. 

Closing his right hand over the 
knob, Carlton stepped quickly over 
the sill, slammed the door, and was 
off for the corral. This time he paid 
no heed to the moonlight, running 
with all his might, straight as the 
crow flies. And as he ran he fired his 
gun six times in quick succession— 
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the signal for the rangers. 

Scarcely had the ecnoes of the re- 
ports died away, when, trom the west, 
came the ominous rumble of many 
hoof-beats. The sound grew in vol- 
ume until, like the onrush of stam- 
peding cattle, the basin resounded 
with the thunder-like noise of vio- 
lently running horses. Then, just as 
Carlton reached his men, a howling 
cnorus of fiendish yells rent the air. 
This was followed by the almost sim- 
ultaneous discharge of over a hundred 
guns—and pandemonium was turned 
loose. With wild shouts, the Crescent 
O boys ran forward, their carbines 
emitting almost incessant streams of 
flame. 

Tearing round and round, Indian 
style, the rangers, whooping and 
shooting at every bound, poured a 
steady rain of lead into the houses. 
Groups of men were seen to emerge 
from the shacks, only to run _ for 
cover under a withering fire. Every 
jacal window was spurting red; but 
Mexicans are famous for their poor 
shooting, and as a running horse and 
rider is anything but an easy target 
for even an expert, there were few 
white men hit. Carlton had ordered 
his men to concentrate their fire upon 
the big house, and the effect was not 
long in arriving. Some one blew a 
fog-horn. Then out of every shack 
poured the Mexicans, running in every 
direction, shooting nowhere in par- 
ticular, only to be headed off by the 
rangers. Some forty or fifty of the 
rustlers succeeded in gaining their 
horses, which were tethered under 
the shadow of the east Wluff, and 
forthwith there ensued a _ running 
fight. 

Both the volume of firing and the 
shrieks and whoops of the rangers and 
cuwboys increased until the clamor 
was fairly deafening and the basin 
rang and echoed with the din of the 
battle. Only a detachment of rangers 
had pursued the mounted Mexicans, 
the balance remaining to harrass the 
stampeding pedestrians. During a 
momentary lull in the conflict, Carlton 
bawled at his men: 
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“String out!—twenty feet apart!” 

Just then the sound of a rushing 
cavalcade came from the north. Carl- 
ton knew what had happened. The 
rustlers had been cut off from the 
river and were circling the basin. A 
volley of shots, followed by wild 
shrieks rent the air. The string of 
punchers, now a quarter of a mile 
long, answered with blood-curdling 
yells. Again the valley reverberated 
with the roar of firearms. But the long, 
piercing screams of the horsemen and 
cowboys rose above the general up- 
roar. 

There is something strangely ap- 
pealing about the yell of the cowboy. 
Fiendish, savage-like, the long-drawn- 
out, weird, piercing cry sets the blood 
tingling and the pulses racing to an 
extent that is fairly intoxicating. Carl- 
ton felt this now. He was seized with 
a feverish desire to join in the race. 
His fingers itched for the reins; he 
craved the reckless dare-deviltry of 
the mad running fight. 

“Oh, for a horse!” he shouted. “I 
want a horse!” 

By the merest chance, at this mo- 
ment a horseman raced past. 

“Give me your. horse!” 
shrieked after him. 

To the young rancher’s glee, the fel- 
low whirled and galloped back. 

“Heah yer be, Mister Carlton,” he 
said, dismounting. 

Without touching the stirrup, Carl- 
ton leaped into the saddle. 

“Now your gun!” he cried. 

The ranger complied, but before 
Carlton could spur away, Coyote 
sprang forward with a startled cry. 

“I’m going too!” she screamed, and 
with the agility of a squirrel, scram- 
bled up in front of him. With a shrill 
“Yip-yip-po-e-e-e-e!” Carlton set off 
at a furious rate toward the west cliff. 
The girl, born to the saddle, and to 
whom the very thought of fear was 
a stranger, threw out her arms ec- 
statically, and “yipped” at the top of 
her strong young voice. 

“Gimme the gun!” she cried. “I’m 
a-gonna kill a greaser fer supper.” 
And without waiting for him to object, 
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she snatched the carbine from his 
hand. 

As they sped on over the level plain 
the whoops and shots of the pursuers 
and the pursued grew louder and 
louder. Gradually, through the haze 
of smoke that now hung over the val- 
ley they made out the racers skim- 
ming along near the foot of the bluff. 

Five minutes later they were in the 
race. His brain in a whirl, his fight- 
ing blood up, Carlton rushed on, 
whooping and yipping with the rest. 
He saw Coyote raise the carbine to 
her shoulder and fire; saw a Mexican’s 
sombrero shoot to the ground as if 
struck by some invisible hand. Then 
for the first time he realized what he 
was doing. 

Coyote laughed hilariously up at 
him. 
“Jimminy!” she exclaimed. “Did 
yuh see how near I comed to bustin’ 
thet tonk’s punkin ?” 

Then, turning, she raised the gun 
again. 

“Watch me, Jack!” she 
“Watch me crack his bean!” 

Leaning forward, Carlton wrenched 
the carbine from her grasp, then pull- 
ing on the reins, brought his horse 
down to a slow pace. 

“What in the world are you doing ?” 
he demanded. 

Coyote gazed up at him wonder- 
ingly. 

“Why, wha-t--——” 

“Don’t you know that it’s not right 
for you to try to kill men like that? 
Don’t you know it’s—it’s murder?” 

The rest had thundered on past 
them and were far ahead now. They 
were entirely alone, and Carlton was 
glad of it. 

Coyote was speechless from amaze- 
ment for a moment. But presently she 
found her tongue. 

“Wall, ain’t the boys a-murderin,, 
too?” she retorted. “And I ain’t no 
better’n they be. Aw, shucks! I 


cried. 


don’t see no harm in killin’ greasers.” 
Carlton was nonplussed—at a loss 
for a ready argument. 
“Well,” he said at last, “men are 
the natural protectors of women, and 
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the preservers of peace and justice. 
Sometimes they are compelled to kill 
a few bad people for the benefit of 
the many good people. But women 
and girls should never want to kill 
their fellow creatures, unless, of 
course, in self-defence. Why, do you 
think I want those little hands of 
yours stained with human blood ?” 

But Coyote was still unconvinced. 

“Aw, Jack, I don’t believes yuh be 
a-knowin’ much about greasers. Say, 
does yuh know thet Valtran raided 
Cactus the day a-fore yuh come, and 
killed five wimmin and sixteen men? 
And does yuh know thet he burnt one 
o’ them men at the stake and made 
the man’s wife stand by and look on?” 

Carlton weakened at this. He had 
not heard the details of the Cactus 
raid. 

“Ye-es—er—that must have been: 
terrible; but 

“But nothin’!” Coyote’s small fist: 
clenched tightly, while her eyes nar- 
rowed into gleaming slits. “Hump!” 
she snorted. “Id like to git ’em all in 
a line, shoot ’em in the guts and 
watch ‘em double up like jack-knives.” 

Carlton gasped. Then he thought 
of another tack. 

“You love me, don’t you, Coyote ?” 
he said. 

“Yeah.” 

“And so you want to please me, 
don’t you?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Then promise me that you'll never 
again shoot at a human being, unless 
in self-defence.” 

“T promises.” 

Their horses stopped suddenly, and 
they realized that they had come to 
the bank of the Rio Grande. 

A faint sound of “yipping” came to 
them from the east; they looked and 
saw that the last of the rustlers were 
being escorted into the river. 

“Can they ford it there?” queried 
Carlton. 

“Yeah, they'll git across all right— 
yer can’t drown a greaser.” 

The distant yells suddenly ceased, 
and then their attention was drawn in 
another direction. From across the 
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water came the faint sound of band- 
music. 

“Well!” exclaimed Carlton. “Where 
are they playing?” 

“Hit’s the cadets in Lavira. Listen; 
they’re playin La Paloma. Thet’s my 
fav’rite piece.” 

They waited, listening. Quiet 
reigned for a space, save for the wind 
sighing in the mesquites. The moon 
flung a silvery trail across the waters 
of the Rio Grande. Presently, borne 
to them on the fickle breeze, came, 
sweet and distinct, the beautiful, 
rhythmic notes of the famous Mexican 
song. Gradually, it grew fainter and 
fainter until it was lost again _ in 
silence. 


“That’s what you are,” said Carl- 
ton, softly—‘“my little Paloma.” 

“No I ain’t. I’m yer lil’ tonk-shoot- 
in’ Coyote—Coyote o’ the Rio Grande. 
I guess yuh’ll have to tame me, ‘cause 
I’m arful wild—a reg’lar lil’ savage. 
But if yuh likes me tame, then I’m a- 
gonna try and larn, ‘cause—’cause 
yer’re my great big, handsome, eddi- 
cated man—and—and I loves yuh.” 

Suddenly, she leaned back against 
him, and putting up her arms about 
his neck, looked long and lovingly into 
his face. 

Her changing moods would ever be 
a source of wonder to him, he thought. 
Her present depth of feeling, revealed 
in her dark blue eyes, thrilled him. 


‘ 
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A sense of her dependence upon him, 
her child-like confidence in him, the 
exquisite beauty of her small face, 
now white as ivory beneath the moon- 
light, the trusting nearness of her 
warm little body—these things lifted 
Carlton to a dizzy height of ecstasy 
that was as intoxicating as it was di- 
vine. Gently, as though she were 
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some lovely, precious flower that 
might be despoiled by a rash touch, 
he put his arm around her and 
pressed her closer to him. Slowly, 
their lips drew together. 

“I wants to drink in yer love,” she 
whispered. “Gimme a long—long— 
long ’un.” 

THE END. 


THE OAK AND THE SAPLING 


The giant oak to the sapling spoke: 
“Lift not your head too high; 

Your slender torm can’t breast the storm 
Nor tempest blast as I. 

My trunk is strong, my roots are long, 
Deep down in earth their hold; 

King of the wood, I have withstood 
The might of storms untold ” 


The sapling said, as he bowed his head: 
‘“‘When the Storm King rushes by, 

I’ll straightway bend, and not contend 
With a greater power than I. 

You did not fall when you were small, 
Whatever fierce winds blew; 

We iittle trees can stand the breeze 
As bravely as did you!” 


The Storm King laughed as the proud oak chaffed 
The sapling lithe and frail; 

And through the grove two steeds he drove: 
The Cyclone and the Gale. 

The oak was proud, the sapling bowed— 
How like to trees are .nen— 

The oak was rent; the sapling bent 
And straightway rose again. 
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The Little French Woman 


By Lyle Wolf 


E GERMANS had nearly cap- 
WV tured Verdun. For several 
days we had bombarded the 
fort. My ears ached from the 
Ceafening roar of the canons. By a 
series of charges we had been able to 
take the first few French trenches. We 
had suffered great loss, but were con- 
{ident of success. Then came our last 
charge. The cannonading ceased, and 
word was passed along the lines to be 
ready. The call was given, and we 
jumped from our trenches and dashed 
towards the French. With terrifying, 
buzzing bullets whizzed past me, my 
comrades fell groaning on all sides. 
I, myself, was severely wounded in 
the shoulder before I had gone twenty 
feet. I was obliged to fall out of the 
charge, as I was suffering from loss 
of blood. But the rest rushed on until 
they were about thirty feet from the 
last French trench, when the French 
rose, and with lowered bayonets, 
swooped down upon our men. We 
were forced to retreat. 

I closed my eyes and awaited my 
fate. I could not crawl to our trenches 
—and I well knew what would happen 
to me if I were found by the French. 
Finally one of my trench mates came 
to my aid, and with his help I reached 
our lines. The French came on, and 
we were driven out of all the trenches 
that we had gained, before they could 
be checked. 

All that night I lay in the trench, 
cold and faint. With the little medi- 
cine I had, I washed and bound my 
wound. All around me were men, 
some dead, others dying. Their 
groans and cries tore my heart, for I 
could do nothing for them. I could 
not sleep for the cannonading had been 
resumed. I thought morning would 


never come—ages seemed to pass. 

Finally the sky lightened and day 
came. With it came help. I was taken 
from the trench and my shoulder was 
dressed. I was then ordered to join 
the troop of men who were to start 
home. Those who were helpless went 
in wagons, but quite a few of us 
walked. 

By evening we were several miles 
away. Along the road we saw many 
signs of the war. Here was an old 
French trench, and there an old shat- 


tered gun. Under several of the trees 


were new made graves, and the ground 
was discolored with blood. Most of 
the peasants’ buildings were partly 
burned, the fences torn down, and the 
out-houses destroyed. Evidently the 
peasants had left and were safe be- 
hind the French lines. As we neared 
one house, however, a woman came 
out of the door. She was plainly of 
French descent, past middle age, per- 
haps fifty. In each hand she carried 
a large pitcher of sparkling water. 
She motioned for us to stop and gave 
us each a drink. Each man thanked 
her. When it came to my turn, I said: 

“Madam, I thank you. It is seldom 
that we Germans receive kindness 
from a French woman.” 

“Ves, it is true,” she replied, and a 
look of pain crossed her face. 

“But you, Madam P” 

“Sir, I am loyal to France, but love 
all mankind.” A smile illumined her 
face, a smile strangely sweet, gentle, 
compassionate. 

“Ves?” I urged gently. 

“Sir, I will tell you. When the war 
began, I had two as honorable sons as 
ever bore their father’s name—Jean 
and Joquin. When the war came, they 
were anxious to go, and I was proud 
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to have them serve their country. 
Then came a year of waiting, and then 
the news’”—her eyes filled with tears. 

“Yes, madam. I understand. Which 
went first ?” 

“My elder, Jean. And one month 
later Joquin. They are both buried 
there under the tree.” She pointed to 
a spot where there were three fresh 
graves. “I was heart broken. My 
hatred for the Germans grew into a 
passion. I wished to kill one with my 
own hands. Then our troops were 
driven over this land. I was warned 
to leave and get behind Verdun, but I 
could not leave those fresh mounds. 
First, the French went past the house, 
and your shells whizzed past my win- 
Gow. Then you came. How I hated 
you! You had robbed me of my sons. 
I prayed for your death!: Towards the 
first of the battle a young German, 
about the age of my own youngest, 
passed my window. He paused a mo- 
ment, and was shot. He fell crashing 
through the glass at my very feet. He 
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groaned and called for water. As he 
drank, he lifted his head and opened 
his eyes. ‘Mother,’ he whispered and 
died in my arms. At first I was ex- 
ultant. Now some other mother would 
suffer, as I had. Then I came to see 
the horror and uselessness of it all. 
The terrible sacrifices of war! I bur- 
ied him under the tree with my own 
boys, and wrote his mother. His 
name was in his coat. From then on 
I saw the truth.” 

Again her face grew radiant with 
that smile, so sad, so tender; and 
suddenly I saw in her face the dim 
outline of the Master’s face, sweet, 


gentle and compassionate. She had 
met her Calvary. 
“Vorwarts,” came the command, 


and with bared heads we passed on. 
She stood before her humble hut, 
with one hand outstretched until we 
were out of sight. And I wondered 
how many of us would be like the lit- 
tle French woman, who had suffered 
so much, but still loved her enemies. 


A saffron veil across the distant hills 

The sunset throws with rosy-fingered grace, 

While every bloom its hoard of incense spills 
Upon the lilies of the dead day’s face. 

Funereal shadows of the purple night 

Fling forth their banners from the changing sky— 
Gone is the golden halo from the height, 


And winds of evening, sobbing, hurry by. 


A lone star, herald of a million fires, 
Sends forth the radiance of its tiny lamp, 
The last faint vesper of the thrush expires, 


And mists are rising from the river-damp. 
Ah, but the pearl-iike glory of the moon 


White as the blowing rose you kissed in June! 


R. R. GREENWOOD. 


Not Up to Specifications 


By Oscar Lewis 


OWLING Hallie Smith—the 
H descriptive poition of whose 
baptismal name was a heritage 
of infantile days, and there- 
fore is likely to be misleading, -since 
at the opening of our tale he had en- 
tirely outgrown the form of vocal vo- 
ciferation that had earned him the 
title—Howling Hallie walked into the 
offices of King & Kern, Wool Brokers, 
one afternoon in late September, and 
sold the fall shearing of his three 
thousand Merinos; the price being 
twenty-nine cents, which was consid- 
erably above the average. Kern him- 
self made out the check; he was a 
young fellow who had married King’s 
daughter, and he felt somehow that it 
was a shame to pay out some six 
thousand good dollars to an old duffer 
like Smith. 

This wholly excusable feeling, how- 
ever, young Kern managed to conceal 
tclerably well behind a polite smile, 
and, as he slid the slip across the 
plate-glass top on the mahogany coun- 
ter, he even ventured a jocular pro- 
phecy to the effect that before night- 
fall their dunn-colored municipality 
would be painted a brilliant and un- 
relieved scarlet. Which was merely 
Mr. Kern’s metaphorical way of re- 
ferring to Howling MHallie’s well 
known habit of putting his money to 
the use for which it was intended; a 
proceeding which he carried into ef- 
fect with a dexterous celerity and an 
absence of any superfluous motion 
that would have won for him the 
everlasting admiration of an effi- 
ciency expert. 

Slowly and with deliberation Howl- 
ing Hallie folded and refolded the 
check into a small and compact cube 
which he dropped into the breast 


pocket of his flannel shirt. 

“Son,” he said, mildly, gazing 
through the faded blue eyes at the 
grinning Mr. Kern. “Son, across the 
street at the Empire, the biggest part 
of your fellow citizens, I take it, are 
foregathered with the intentions of 
biddin’ me welcome, an’ I sure would 
like to have you come along, too, for 
there’s something I’ve got to say to 
them that you can’t well afford to 
miss.” 

Mr. Kern, for reasons that were his 
own, agreed without hesitation, and 
arm in arm they left the office; an oc- 
currence which was duly reported by 
the lookout on watch behind the 
leaded door of the Empire. 

Howling Hallie’s prophecy as to the 
number of those assembled to greet 
him proved entirely too modest, for, 
save for the hopelessly aged and the 
crippled, the reception committee was 
practically unanimous. Its collective 
greeting lacked something of its usual 
spontaneousness, for all those present 
noticed that he had come direct from 
the offices of Messrs. King and Kern, 
whereas by all the rules of logic and 
precedent, he should have sandwiched 
the two visits with a brief but im- 
portant stop at the bank. A dozen 
rushed forward to remind him of the 
oversight. 

Howling Hallie, however, insisted 
that first he would make a speech, and 
mounting to a moth-eaten green card 
table, he looked down upon the faces 
of these, his faithful subjects, with a 
benign smile upon his wrinkled old 
face. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, softly. “For 
seventeen years the population of this 
here town has had total and exclusive 
benefits -from the annual difference 
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between my gross profits and losses. 
It’s so, is it not?” 

There was a puzzled, but polite, 
murmur of assent. 

“An’ during that time,” continued 
Howling Hallie in the same gentle 
tone, “if there’s any one of you that 
I haven’t seen with his front feet in 
the trough, feedin’ on the fruits of 
my industry, it must have been be- 
cause he was totally lost in the crowd. 
A lot, I’ve noticed, has been pretty 
consistent repeaters; which I don’t 
hold against you, of course. Indeed, 
it’s these latter that have been the 
chiet joy and comfort of my declining 
years; for unlike a dog, a hog gets 
smarter at each feedin’, and I’ve only 
kept up my interest in life by wonder- 
in’ what schemes each one of you is 
going to cook up next in order to beat 
the others out of their rightful share 
when - next feedin’ time comes 
around. 

“It’s been an interestin’ and edi- 
fyin’ experience,” continued Howling 
Hallie, sighing reminiscently. “But 
as the wise man says, the human mind 
must either keep going forward or 
else slip back. For the last seventeen 
years you gentlemen have been going 
steadily forward, there can be no 
mistakin that; each year your 
schemes to relieve me of my wad has 
shown marked an’ encouragin’ im- 
provement. 

The results show me now that you 
have done a lot of clear and original 
thinkin’, while with each succeedin’ 
season your technique has approached 
nearer an’ nearer to perfection. Of 
course, all along I’ve understood that 
this steady improvement could not go 
on forever, and last year my worst 
fears was realized. Your schemes at 
last had reached the heights of human 
ingenuity.” 

Howling Hallie paused, sighed de- 
signedly. “Gentlemen, your methods 
are now beyond improvement; and it 
sure would break by old heart to see 
you forced to fall back on some of 
those ancient an’ timeworn methods of 
takin’ my money. No, I couldn’t stand 
it; you mustn’t expect it of me, boys 


—not at my time of life. My hope is 
that I may remember you always like 
you are now; at the height of your 
strength an’ powers, as they say. It 
will be one cheerful ray to light my 
declinin’ years, an’ to cheer me up now 
that I am forced to go out among 
strangers when I want to spend my 
money. 

“Gentlemen,” concluded Howling 
Hallie, “these partings are sad, but 
as my time is limited, an’ my emotion, 
I am not ashamed to say, is such that 
my self-control won’t last forever. So, 
since we must, let it be farewell.” 

And out through the door and diag- 
onally across the street to the bank 
shuffled Howling Hallie Smith. He 
emerged presently with a canvas sack 
half filled with twenty dollar gold 
pieces, and stood on the steps while 
he transferred a handful to his pants 
pocket, where it would be handy for 
purposes of ready change. And then 
he rolled what remained up tightly, 
tied it with the attached cord, and af- 
ter a wistful glance at the assembled 
townsmen opposite, he put the bag in 
his hind pocket and walked down to 
the depot, arriving just in time to 
catch the Shasta Limited for San 
Francisco. 

* * * 

“Gimme one of those twenty-cent 
near-steaks,” decided Sadie L, putting 
down the greasy card with a sigh and 
totally forgetting to smile up at the 
waiter. “An’ Wes,” she added warn- 
ingly across the table, “don’t you go 

“Stutter,” that gentleman command- 
ed the waiter briefly, and fell into a 
thick and gloomy silence. 

Thirty seconds later he sat suddenly 
upright in his chair, and Sadie L. 
lcoking into her husband’s eyes 
thoughtfully, concluded that his inter- 
terest in life and in his fellow human 
beings had increased at one jump 
some 700 per cent. 

Following their custom of recent 
days, he had chosen the seat facing 
the door, and now Sadie L heard him 


_ droning over and over to himself this 


optimistic bit of doggerel: 


~ 
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“The merry, merry harvest days are 
here ” 

Sadie L slid her foot expertly 
across under the table. “Can I look 
now, Wes?” she asked, when she had 
gained her lord’s attention. 

The other nodded briefly and after 
a moment Sadie L allowed her brown 
eyes the privilege of a slow circuit of 
the room. They returned to her com- 
panion in perplexity. “That wild and 
woolly looking nop?” she demanded, 
incredulously. 

“He’s your uncle,” accented Wes. 
“Slip outside and turn around and 
come in again. He’s your old uncle 
from up Lassen way.” 

Slowly Sadie L stuffed her hand- 
kerchief into her bag and snapped it 
shut. She glanced across at her hus- 
band and found his gaze dwelling 
pensively upon her. For just an in- 
stant they read each other’s eyes, and 
their hand flew out across the table, 
gripping each other tight. And then, 
suddenly, they both remembered to 
laugh. “Don’t worry about your or- 
der,” he added as she got to her feet. 
“T’ll eat it myself.” 

Howling Hallie Smith stretched his 
feet out under the table, slumped his 
shoulders, and groaned aloud in dis- 
gust. 

“Three days,” he muttered discon- 
solately, “seventy-two hours, an’ noth- 
_ing accomplished.” He reached into 
his hind pocket, drew forth the can- 
bas bag and helfted it consideringly. 
“At the present rate of progress it’ll 
take me weeks—weeks! If somethin’ 
don’t happen soon, I’m_ goin’ home 
and let Bart Wisbe sell me his oil 
well—I’m just that desperate!” 

However, Howling MHallie was 
not destined to carry out his rash im- 
pulse, for at that instant there came a 
series of quick steps behind, and a 
pair of firm young arms curled about 
his shoulders in such an open and 
hearty hug that Howling Hallie’s old 
heart warmed within him. 

“At last. I’ve found you at last,” 
came a muffled, joy-filled voice at his 
ear. “Oh, I’m so glad!” And as if 
to prove it, the strength of the hug 


-across her face. 
ered, her voice a heart-moving min- 
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was redoubled, and a pair of moist, 
cool lips implanted a_ resounding 
smack upon either of Howling Hal- 
lie’s leathery cheeks. 

Still a very incarnation of joy at 
this providential meeting the figure 
flitted into the chair opposite. Now, 
however, the merest suggestion of a 
puzzled and doubtful frown swept 
“Is it,” she quav- 


gle of embarrassed alarm and disap- 
pointment, “Can it be possible that 
I have made a—terrible—mistake ?”’ 

Howling Hallie leaned forward 
sympathetically. “You pore child 
you; tell me what’s the trouble? Did 
you take me—pore old Howling Hal- 
lie Smith—for one of your friends? 
Did the back of my head remind you, 
by any chance, of your old Uncle 
Horace that you haven’t seen since 
you was a wee baby?” 

The embarrassed girl left off her 
blushing long enough to shoot a 
searching glance at him from _ be- 
neath her modestly downcast lids, but 
Howling Hallie’s face showed only 
grave and sympathetic concern, and 
she felt reassured. 

“Oh,” she was struggling bravely 
to keep back the tears of disappoint- 
ment. “I—I thought, why, you looked 
sc much like dear, dear old Mr. Gil- 


man: the same gentle, honest face— 


I felt so glad and so thankful, those 
same kind and generous brown eyes— 
they brought back such—such—mem- 
ories She paused here, unable 
to continue. 

Howling Hallie wiped his faded 
blue eyes surreptitiously with a paper 
napkin. ‘“‘What a terrible shame,” he 
sympathized. “An’ you went and mis- 
took me for Mr. Gilman, who was 
your pore old daddy’s best friend 
when you all used to live so happy to- 
gether on the old farm back in Illa- 
noy. For it was Illanoy, wasn’t it, 
child, or maybe Vermont or South Da- 
koty.”’ 

“You had it right the first time,” 
sighed the girl sadly. “It was Illa- 
noy.” 

“No matter,” proceeded Howling 
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Hallie in mournful tones. “The fact, 
though, is evident that you’re sorry 
you ever left the old folks to come 
way out here after that job that did 
not pan out like you expected. I un- 
derstand just how it is, you pore child 
you, bein’ out here all alone among 
strangers and eatin’ your heart away 
with lonesomeness for the old home, 
an’ all the time longing for the sight 
of a familiar face. And then finally 
you come upon my worthless old car- 
cass that happens to remind you of 
one of the dear home folks, an’ your 
surprise an’ joy and your thankful- 
ness is so great that you squeeze all 
the breath out of my creaky old 
lungs and make me forget for a mo- 
ment that I’m a degraded old scamp 
of a sheepman with neither kith nor 
kin to—but anyhow, child, I realize 
what a terrible disappointment it was 
to you, and from the depths of my 
heart I sure do sympathize with you 
in your sad plight.” 

“You're too kind,” came a_ weak, 
muffled voice. ‘Too kind.” 

“Indeed, child, I’m not, though I 
can well appreciate the mental an- 
guish that you must be sufferin’; for 
now, I take it, you’re just on the verge 
of forgettin’ the careful an’ loving up- 
bringing that has been yours, and 
have about screwed your pore, timid 
courage up to the point of askin’ me, 
a total stranger, if I won’t please be 
so kind an’ so charitable as to lend 
you enough to pay your fare back to 
the dear old homestead in Illanoy, 
and thereby earn the everlastin’ bless- 
ings of yourself and of your pore, 
overjoyed old parents; besides gettin’ 
my money back—every cent of it, an’ 
with interest too—the very moment 
you set foot across the familiar old 
threshold at home.” 

“And you,” came a timid voice, in- 
to which there began to creep an eager 
note of gladness, “you will do this 
for me?” 

Old Howling Hallie paused and 
sighed sadly. “No,” he said, “I won't. 
It’s not that I’m naturally heartless or 
depraved, child, or that I don’t want 
to reach out a helpin’ hand in succor 


to you in your distressin’ position. Be- 
sides, in my attempts to get rid of 
this wad I sure have been reduced to 
sore straits. But this—no, I can’t do 
it; all that’s sensitive an’ artistic in 
my nature rebels. Why even the boys 
back at home who are an _ ignorant 
bunch at best, and have never had 
none but the commonest advantages, 
haven’t tried to spring that on me for 
years an’ years. Why, it’s way back 
in 98 since the last time I sent Sandy 
Sharpe back to his pore crippled old 
father in Dundee. However, if you 
care to call over your distressed look- 
in’ friend across the way there, I'll be 
everlastin’ly grateful to the two of you 
for savin’ me from the horrors of an- 
other lonesome repast.” 

Something less than an hour later 
Howling Hallie Smith paid the waiter 
and settled back in his chair, while 
Sadie L and Wes laid down their re- 
spective forks and breathed a simul- 
taneous sigh of content. 

“Sort of reminds you of the Sunday 
dinners back on the old homestead in 
Illanoy, does it?” suggested Howling 
Hallie, jocularly. 

The two young people accepted the 
joke with rather surprising serious- 
ness, but Howling Hallie hurried on 
unheeding. “It sure is an excitin’ life 
that you two are livin’, and an inter- 
estin’ life, too, I don’t doubt. It makes 


one almost glad he’s alive merely to. 


be thrown into your company, and I 
shouldn’t wonder but that the good 
Lord Himself was not altogether 
sorry when He created you. ‘There, 
now, perhaps that pair’s not up to the 
specifications in all respects,’ is prob- 
ably the way He said it, ‘but it sure 
is a relief to make ’em a little differ- 
ent now an’ then.’ And then He’d 
sigh an’ roll up His sleeve an’ turn out 
another five hundred thousand proper 
an’ commonplace an’ humdrum people 
like them you see crowdin’ past on 
the sidewalk out there. 

“Of course, I’m not denyin’ that 
proper people has their uses, nor do 
I say that they’re not necessary for 
the continued health and prosperity 
of the world at large; I myself hire 
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that variety exclusively. But I cannot 
help wonderin’ if they get enough out 
of life to make it worth while. For 
instance, there’s the proper young cou- 
ple that I’m goin’ to take back with 
me this trip as housekeeper an’ range 
Ioreman. Compared now with you 
two rollickin’ young spirits, what will 
they be gettin’ out of the life that 
they’re favorin’ with their existence? 

“Little of the light hearted pleas- 
ures that come to you will these two 
find. It’s into a saddle on the back 
of a horse at daylight for him, with 
a ride of maybe ten miles. afore 
breakfast, to prepare the which she 
will be rushin’ since before five with 
the makin’ of the biscuits an’ tthe 
gathering and the fryin’ of the eggs. 
As you see, there’s no leasury saun- 
terin’ down for them for a bite o’ 
breakfast at ten o’clock, for as like as 
not by that time he’s off fifteen miles 
from home huntin’ strays in the under- 
brush along the river bank, or else 
he’s fixin’ fence down along Presley’s 
line, or in town with the spring wagon 
draggin’ Silent Looey out of the 
Basque’s saloon an’ cartin’ him back 
to his herd where he belongs. 

“Nor in the meantime will she be 
sittin’ on the front veranda with her 
feet on the railin’ enjoyin’ the view of 
Saucer Dutte an’ of the corrals an’ 
mixin’ vats in the foreground. Most 
likely you'll find her down a-shooin’ 
a stray fly out of the dairy an’ skim- 
min’ the cream offen the pans an’ 
pourin’ the sour milk into a pipe so 
that it’ll run down the hill to the 
trough for the squealin’ pigs. Or else 
she’ll be out in the vegetable garden 
pullin’ up radishes an’ lettuce an’ 
green onions for dinner an’ as like as 
not, abusin’ the Armenian boy for 
hoeing out all the young corn and 
carefully preserving the weeds.” 

Old Howling Hallie paused, regard- 
ing his silent listeners for a moment 
without speaking. And then he 
sighed and continued. “So you two 
can see for yourself how uneven the 
good things of the world is distrib- 
uted. Compared with the rollickin’ 
an’ joytul an’ carefree life that is 
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yours, what does life hold for these 
two young people that I have in mind? 
A healthy appetite an’ a continual de- 
sire to sleep longer than the amount 
of work they’ve got to do will allow 
them; that’s the only thing in the 
shape of a sure reward that they can 
expect. The future for you is one 
long sweet dream of ease an’ enjoy- 
ment at the expense o’ your fellow 
human beings. For them now, they 
can see nothin’ ahead but hard and 
continuous work, and in the wildest 
and most extravagant of their dreams 
they can expect nothin’ grand nor in- 
spirin’ at the end. A house of their 
own, a few thousand acres of winter 
range an’ a herd or two to run on it, is 
the most that they can look forward 
to. 

“A commonplace enough embition, 
to be sure, an’ one not intended to 
stir the blood unduly; a cottage set 
out in the midst of a wind-swept plain 
and miles and miles as like as not 
from the nearest neighbor, an’ with 
the land so honory that you have to 
nurse it along like you was expectin’ 
it to grow Peruvian orchids before it 
will begin to bring forth a cabbage. 
An’ as for rose bushes growin’ on the 
front porch—well, constant and lovin’ 
care will do most anything, but it’s 
not easy by a verv great distance. 
Surely, their life will not be a para- 
dise, especially if the wife can’t get 
reconciled to a husband that smells 
like sheep dip durin’ the months of 
August and September of each year, 
or if she’s nervous for the safety of 
their young son who climbs up on the 
back of the wildest cayuse in the sta- 
bles, everv time he gets a chance, and 


goes tearin’ around and around the 


corral. as brown as a young Indian, 
and yellin’ like one, too. 

“But hold,” broke off Howling Hal- 
lie, abruptly. “I sure had no inten- 
tion of meanderin’ along in this aim- 
less style,” he went on, in an apolo- 
getic tone. “If I wasn’t gettin’ old 
and childish, I’d have long since real- 
ized that you, my kind an’ tolerant 
voung friends, could not but be fright- 
fully bored at my senseless verbosity. 


- 
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I must admit though, that you’ve bore 
up under it remarkably well, which 
speaks much for your native polite- 
ness and for your early trainin’ as 
well. Indeed, the two of you feigned 
your interest in so lifelike a fashion 
that for a time I thought that you was 
really interested in the plain and un- 
romantic subjects of my discussion; 
which interest, surely, would be only 
natural, for all of us like to hear now 
and then how the other half, or, as it 
is in this case, the other nine-tenths, 
lives, since it’s only by comparin’ the 
let of others with our own that the 
privileges and blessin’s appertainin’ 
to our station in life becomes visible 
to us. 

“However,” and Howling Hallie 
shoved back from the table and pre- 
pared to rise from his chair. “To- 
night will find me bound again for 
home, a broken and disillusioned man, 
you might say; unable to lose his 
money in a way that he deems digni- 
fied and in keepin’ with his self-re- 
spect—the victim, if you will, of his 
own too highly educated tastes— 
forced to the unparalleled extremity 
of returnin’ home with the _ greater 
part of his money still appendin’ to 
his person. 

“My train leaves Oakland pier in 
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half an hour. I’m due at the Ferry 
Buildin’ in ten minutes, and somehow 
in the meantime I'll have to pick out 
that pair whose uninterestin’ and un- 
romantic future I’ve been outlinin’ for 
your entertainment and amusement 
here this evenin’. 

“And by the way,” continued Howl- 
ing Hallie, his faded old eyes looking 
gravely out across the table. “If you 
two young people should chance to 
know of such a couple, you’d sure 
confer a great favor by lettin’ me know 
where they can be found. It’s quite 
unnecessary for them to state where 
or how last employed, an’ I will add 
also that the right kind of a hand- 
shake would sure be accepted as a 
suitable substitute for a stack of ref- 
erences.” 

Sadie L for ten minutes had been 
sitting on the extreme edge of her 
chair. Now she drew herself close 
over against her husband’s shoulder. 
‘‘Wes,” she whispered, her lips close 
‘> his ear, “Wes, reach over and shake 
hands with the kind of a man our son 
is going to be!” 

Which advice was really not nec- 
essary, since, as she spoke, he was al- 
ready in process of carrying it out. 
Not, of course, that that makes any 
particular difference. 
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We laid him to rest with tenderness; 
Homeward we turned in the twilight’s gold; 
We thought in ourselves with dumb distress— 
All the story of earth is told. 


A beautiful word at the last was said: 

A great deep heart like the hearts of old 

Went forth; and the speaker had lost the thread, 
Or all the story of earth was told. 


The dust hung over the pale dry ways 
Dizzily fired with the twilight’s gold, 

And a bitter remembrance blew in each face 
How all the story of earth was told. 
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Why the Convict Broke Parole 


By M. F. Cunningham 


ODNEY Burke is gone!” 

R There was excitement in the 
little convict camp as this word 
went around. There was sur- 

prise—and disgust. These men from 

the penitentiary, out in the heart of the 
sagebrush desert, far removed from all 
other human habitation, were on their 
honor. Here they had cleared the 
ground, cultivated the soil and raised 

a great crop of wheat and oats. 

In all the year Burke was the first 
man to violate his parole, and this 
violation came late in October, but a 
few days before the men were to be 
taken back to the penitentiary for the 
winter. He had slipped away in the 
night leaving no more trace than if he 
had taken wings. 

After a hurried and fruitless search 
in the morning Tom MacLane, the 
chief guard at the camp, called the 
penitentiary 60 miles away over the 
telephone and laid all the facts in his 
possession before his superior officer, 
Warden Donevan. This was on Sun- 
day. 

Before noon on the following day 
Warden Donevan was summoned to ap- 
pear before the state prison board in 
the office of the governor to explain. 
In the meantime he had sent notices of 
the escape and descriptions of Burke 
in all directions, and had rushed his 
bloodhounds to the convict camp. 

“This is more of our pusillanimous 
‘honor’ system,” was Governor Harri- 
son’s way of washing his hands of the 
affair and fixing the blame on the 
warden and the other members of the 
board. 

“I have been opposed to this non- 
sense right along,” he continued. 
“You can’t make a purse out of a 
sow’s ear, and you can’t make an hon- 


est man out of a crook. Right now I © 
serve notice that if there is to be any 
more of this ‘honor’ nonsense it will 
be over my vigorous protest, and if I 
am outvoted on this board, I shall take 
the whole matter to the voters at the 
polls.” 

It is easy to conclude from this 
speech of the governor’s that the other 
two members of the board differed 
from him in politics, and that he was 
already a candidate for re-election. 

Less abrupt in reaching conctu- 
sions, and viewing the whole matter 
from a different standpoint, the asso- 
ciates of the governor on the prison 
board were loyal supporters of War- 
den Donevan in his efforts to make 
men of his convicts. Then, too, they 
argued that the state benefitted in a 
material way from the work done by 
the men on the public lands and on 
the roads. 

“What’s the record of this man 
Burke, anyhow?” demanded the gov- 
ernor, breaking in abruptly. ‘“‘What’s 
he in prison for? Tell us something 
about him.” 

“Burke is from Montour county,” 
Warden Donevan explained. “He was 
sent up for a term of two to ten years 
for assault with intent to commit mur- 
der. He has served just a little more 
than one year and his prison record is 
good.” 

“A would-be murderer, eh? and run- 
ning around the country on his ‘hon- 
or!’” was the sarcastic comment of 
the governor. “Can you tell us any- 
thing about his crime?” 

“Yes,” said the warden, suppressing 
the fact that he was nettled by the 
words and manner of the governor. 
“As near as I could get at the facts 
Burke and his sister were holding 
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down a homestead. The sister they 
tell me was a pretty slip of a girl of 
17; bright as a cricket. It seems that 
she was the innocent cause of the 
trouble. Jake Garsides who was run- 
ning the Sullivan ranch in the same 
neighborhood over in Montour county 
took a violent fancy to the girl and 
tried to force his attentions upon her. 
She despised the man and so did 
Burke. He told Garsides to keep 
away and leave the girl alone. One 
evening he came in from the field and 
found Garsides in the house making 
himself especially obnoxious to the 
girl—he’d been drinking. A rough- 
and tumble fight between the two men 
was the result and Garsides got the 
worst of it. He had Burke arrested 
and tried for assault with intent to 
commit murder. He won in court and 
Burke landed in the penitentiary.” 

‘There, governor,” remarked Attor- 
ney General Peters; “‘there’s more of 
your Montour county justice. It seems 
tc pay to have a political pull with the 
district judge up there.” 

“That’s not the point now,” the gov- 
ernor retorted with a show of irrita- 
tion. ‘What we want to know now is, 
How did this bird escape and how are 
we to get him back into his cage?” 

“Burke’s escape is hard to explain,” 
said the warden. “I can’t account for 
it. Neither can MacLane. Burke has 
been a model prisoner and we consid- 
ered him absolutely trustworthy. He 
has never given the least trouble and 
out at the camp he could not have 
worked more faithfully if he had 
owned the place. 

“Saturday night McLane gave the 
‘Right Wing’ of his gang a little treat 
by taking the boys to a picture show 
at Triple Springs. He tells me it was 
one of those wild and woolly cowboy 
pictures—all chaps, bucking bronchos 
and crazy steers. 

“Right at the most exciting point in 
the picture Burke jumped up and 
yelled out ‘Pat! Pat!’ The crowd gave 
him the laugh and he sunk down with 
his face in his hands ashamed of the 
break he made. A minute later he 


got up and went out excited. McLane 
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followed and found him pumping the 
manager of the show about the pic- 
ture. It seems it was taken by a 
special film company at the War Bon- 
net Round-up at Eagle Rock a short 
time before and that the company 
had gone on down the river to Gar- 
dena to work up other wild west pic- 
tures. 

“Nobody could get a word out of 
Burke as to what had excited him. He 
shut up like a clam. He didn’t speak 
a dozen words on the trip home. He 
went to bed as usual. In the morn- 
ing his bunk was empty and he was 
gone.” 

Warden Donevan assured Governor 
Harrison and the other officials that 
there was not one chance in a thou- 
sand for Burke to make good his es- 
cape. He promised to have the man 
back in his cell in three days. 

“Any man,” he said, “would be a 
lunatic to try to cross the desert to 
the south. If he comes this way, he 
will be sure to be caught, and no man 
has ever gone down the Snake through 
the gorge called the Caldron Linn and 
lived to tell the story. 

“The only way I can account for 
Burke’s action is that he has gone out 
of his head. He is young—under 30— 
and apparently in perfect health. He 
might have been out in a year or so if 
he had not made this break. Now it is 
a cell for him, and solitary confine- 
ment for a time. I can’t understand 
* * x 

Warden Donevan was right in say- 
ing that Burke would be back in cus- 
tody in three days. Tuesday evening 
he received the following telegram 
from John Devore, chief of police at 
Gardena: 

“Have your man Burke here. He 
is - to return. What shall I 
do 

Within an hour from the time he 
received the message Warden Done- 
van was on a train headed for Gar- 
dena. Chief Devore was at the sta- 
tion to welcome him on his arrival. He 
conducted him at once to his office in 
the city hall. 
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“Well, sir,” said the Gardena of- 
ficer when the two men were seated 
and smoking; “we had a big time to- 
day. It was as good as a show. You 
know we have a wildwest here this 
week and everybody was out at the 
fair grounds to see it. It was a big 
crowd. The grandstand was packed. 
My men and myself were all on the 
lookout for toughs. I was near the 
entrance to the grandstand myself. 

“Well, sir, just as the big steer rop- 
ing stunt was to be pulled off I 
caught a glimpse of your man Burke 
climbing the fence to the racetrack. I 
was about to yell to him to get back 
when a little girl who was doing the 
wild riding came dashing along on her 
cayuse. 

“*Patl’ shouted the man who by 
this time was inside the fence. I saw 
the girl pull up short and look around 
like a startled bird. Then she caught 
sight of Burke and I thought she would 
tumble out of her saddle. He ran 


up to her and I heard him say, ‘Don’t 
you know me, little girl?’ 


‘Rodney!’ 
With that one word she sprang into 
the man’s arms while the pony went 
flying down the track. 

“Wait, man, wait!” said Chief De- 
vore who seemed to take special en- 
joyment out of the telling of his story. 
“That was only the beginning. Before 
I could move a peg up rushed Jake 
Garsides on his big black. Jake, ye 
know, is boss of the whole show. I 
guess he recognized Burke from a 
distance. 

“*There’s an escaped convict!’ he 
yelled so that the whole grandstand 
could hear him. Then he started for 
Burke with an ugly look on his face. 

“*What do you mean, you!’ he 
hissed at him. ‘Get off this track and 
be quick about it!’ He used some 
mighty nasty words, too, that I won’t 
repeat. 

“Well, sir, the little girl clung to 
Burke with her arms around his neck. 
‘I don’t want to ride, Rodney,’ she kept 
saying ; ‘please take me away.’ I 
could see that Burke’s eyes were blaz- 
ing but aside from that he seemed to 
be as cool as a cucumber. He picked 
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the girl up like you would a baby, 
litted her over the fence. 

“As he turned back Garsides came 
rushing up calling on all to help catch 
the convict. He was off his horse now. 
Here I pulled myself together and 
jumped the fence. I could see that 
Garsides meant murder. Well, sir, be- 
fore I could get half-way to him he 
pulled an automatic and began shoot- 
ing. He was wild. That’s all that 
saved Burke. 

“Well, sir, your man was game. In- 
stead of running or trying to dodge he 
ran in with his bare hands and grap- 
pled Garsides who was still doing his 
best to shoot him. As Burke tackled 
his man they came to the ground with 
stunning force. I can’t explain just 
how it happened but in the fall the re- 
volver was discharged again. The 
whole thing happened in a flash. When 
I caught Burke by the collar and 
yanked him to his feet, Garsides was 
dying. The last bullet from his own 
gun had done its work. 

“Well, sir, there was the biggest 
commotion you ever saw, but believe 
me or not, a big part of the crowd got 
the idea that it was part of the show 
program and sent up a cheer. I hustled 
Burke to the city jail here as 
fast as Icould. Here he told me who 
he was and asked me to wire to you 
which I did. He offered to go back 
himself without a guard. Just be- 
tween you and me I believe your man 
is made of pretty good stuff.” 

After getting fresh cigars Chief De- 
vore continued his story, the warden 
listening alert but silent. 

“I asked Burke what there was be- 
tween him and Garsides and he told 
me all that had happened in Montour 
county last year. You know the story 
better than I do. There was a lot in 
the papers about it at the time. I be- 
lieve he told me the truth, and I’ll con- 
fess to you that I don’t blame him for 
smashing Garsides under all the cir- 
cumstances. 

“Well, sir, after Burke landed in the 
penitentiary it seems to have gone hard 
with the little girl. She lost the 
homestead, of course, and she had to 
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live. She had learned to ride, and 
when the chance came to ride for the 
‘movies’ she jumped at it. But here 
was Garsides again. She did not find 
out until after she had signed a con- 
tract for a year that Garsides was in 
control of the film company, that he 
was the boss of the show. He set 
himself to bring the girl down to his 
own level, and seemed in a fair way 
to succeed when the smashup came to- 
Gay. 

“When I asked Burke how he came 
to jump your camp over in Owyhee 
and make his way here to Gardena he 
told me how Tom MacLane took a 
bunch of the boys to Triple Springs 
Saturday night. In the moving pic- 
ture show he saw his sister under the 
control of Garsides. 

“*It made me wild,’ he said; ‘I 
hated Garsides anyhow for railroad- 
ing me to the pen, and now it seemed 
he had my sister in his power. You 
can’t understand, of course, but when 
the old folks died they left me to take 
care of the girl; there were just the 
two of us. I lost my head thinking of 
all these things. I didn’t count the 
cost at all. I slipped away from camp 
after midnight when all were asleep 
and made for the Snake river by the 
shortest route I knew. I made it be- 
fore daylight. At Grim’s Ferry I 
found an old raft. I patched it up as 
well as I could and by riding part of 
the time,.swimming part of the time 
and climbing around the rocks in some 
places I got here.’ ” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” de- 
manded Warden Donevan; “that this 
man shot the rapids of the Snake 
river on an old raft, that he passed 
through the Devil’s Scuttle Hole, and 
that he still lives ?” 

“That is what he told me, and I am 
convinced that he told me the truth. 
There was no other way for him to 
get here. He says he even slept part 
of the time on the raft, and he was 
so desperate, he says, that he did not 
want to live if he could not get 


through to Gardena and get his sister 
away from Garsides.” 
“Well,” was the brief comment of 
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the warden; “I am forced to agree 

with you, Chief; there must be good 

stuff in Rodney Burke.” 
* 

Burke could not be held for the 
death of Garsides. The tragedy at 
the fair grounds had been witnessed 
by so many; it was such a clear case, 
that the coroner’s jury could not hesi- 
tate a minute in reaching a verdict. 
The whole responsibility was thrown 
upon Garsides. 

Later in the day Burke remarked t 
Warden Donevan and Chief Devore 
that he could return to the penitentiary 
contented and happy but for his sister, 
Patricia. He was still worrying about 
the girl and debating what was the 
best thing for her to do when there 
came another little episode as if to 
cap the program of the day. 

Patricia who was present to see as 
much as possible of her brother be- 
fore he left with the warden, buried 
her head on his shoulder at this point 
and whispered something that the 
others present could not hear. Burke 
caught her by the shoulders and held 
her off while she blushed violently. 

“You don’t mean it!” he exclaimed. 
“Dan Foley? Why Dan Foley is only 
a kid!” 

“He is 22!” was the indignant re- 
sponse; “and he owns his own ranch, 
and horses, and cattle, and—and 
everything!” 

“Well, I know Dan right well, and 
he is a good boy, but does he care 
anything about you?” 

“O, he’s just crazy about me!” 

“And how about you, little girl?” 

“I like Dan. He’s been awfully 
good to me, and I guess that’s why 
Garsides was so mean to him. If it 
hadn’t been for Dan I don’t know 
what I would have done.” 

All this time young Foley had been 
hovering near. He was now brought 
in and proved to be a fine, manly 
chap who had been riding in the com- 
pany simply because of his love for 
the girl and his desire to protect her, 
but anxious all the time to get back 
to his ranch in Montour. 

After a quiet conference between 
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Foley, Burke and the girl, Rev. John 
Mackintosh was introduced, and there 
in the little parlor in the city hall, 
with Chief Devore and Warden Done- 
van as chief witnesses, Mr. Daniel 
Gillispie Foley and Miss Patricia Alice 
Burke were made man and wife. 

On the way back to the penitentiary 
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later that night Burke told the warden 
that he was extremely sorry for hav- 
ing brought discredit on his honor 
system and promised to make amends 
in the future. He entered his cell and 
began his term in solitary confine- 
ment protesting that he had not been 
so happy in many a day. 


THE GRAY DAYS 


When God sends the gray days, 

Just clouds, no sunshine and no rain, 
All the joys which have grown 

From out the sorrows of life 

Come back and whisper to me. 


The sweet lessons learned 

Through bitter pain, 

And sweeter from thus being taught, 
Speak once again their message 

To my heart on the gray days. 


The friendships which have been made strong, 
By misunderstanding— 

Hours when there seemed to be 

A cloud between me and my friend— 

Seem stronger still, on the gray days. 


Pleasures I have purchased by sacrifice, 
Doubly precious pleasures 

Because I paid the price, 

Come drifting back 

To lure me on the gray days. 


The times that I have wandered, wondering, 
Not knowing whence to turn, 

Only to find the hidden path brought joy, 
Make the gray days of life 

Guide-posts of eternal hope. 


The gray days of life, 

The silent power of pearl-gray clouds 
Which bring me rest, 

These are the holy days 


Of my soul! 


VERA HEATHMAN COLE. 
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The Wedding of Margaret Van Lance 


By Ida Alexander 


gant interference, it probably 

would not have come to any- 

thing, for Margaret was, above 
all, a woman of taste; but at his first 
sight of her escort, he had said words 
io arouse the latent spirit of contrari- 
ness which exists in the mildest mem- 
ber of the human race. 

To be sure, there were other con- 
siderations. Margaret, looking out of 
her window at the squalid street, 
could not but admit that. It would be 
worth something to be away from it 
ali; to have a home of her own, where 
no landlady would come tapping at the 
door, “An’ could ye pay this mornin’, 
Miss Margaret, my dear?” 

Margaret resented the familiar ad- 
dress more than the tirade that fol- 
lowed, if, as was sometimes the case, 
the wherewithal to pay for their ram- 
shackle flat was not forthcoming. For 
before anything else, doctor, medicine 
and comforts for the doddering old 
father must be procured. Health, rea- 
son, money, home—of every one the 
old man had been bereft. All that re- 
mained to him was a shelter in a land 
of strangers, and the dutiful, if unlov- 
ing, care of the son and daughter fate 
had magnanimously spared. 

The wooing of Margaret drifted on 
in very much the manner that one of 
the girls on the same street might 
have expected, she thought with a 
curl of her lip. Hurried meetings, 
ciandestine walks and drives—oh, she 
despised it all! 

“Do you intend to marry that fel- 
low, Margaret?” asked her brother, 
sternly, one morning. 

“Yes.” 

If he had argued, pleaded, even 
spoken a word of reproach! But he 
had not done so. He had raised his 


Fe ease for her brother’s arro- 


finely-marked eyebrows, as one might 
in polite surprise at the announcement 
of the marriage of a comparative 
stranger. 

“T shall give up this place, and find 
a better one for father,” he remarked 
at last, casually. 

And that night Margaret had given 
the long-deferred “Yes,” feeling very 
much that fate had played her a scur- 
vy trick, and almost forcing a quarrel 
with the good natured bundle of flesh 
and stupidity to whom she had just 
pledged herself. 

On the wedding morning, it rained— 
not a drizzle, but a hearty, drenching: 
shower, that bespoke no abatement, nor: 
chance of a stray sunbeam lighting the 
path of the bride-to-be. 

As the empty carriage drew up at 
the door, and Margaret entered, un- 
assisted, the same human, unreasoning 
anger at the fate that denied her one 
well-wisher on her wedding morning, 
flushed her cheeks and dimmed her 
eyes. 

The carriage had not gone a block 
when it was hailed, and the bride- 
groom—florid, over-dressed, perfumed, 
quite impossible—got in. 

“I’d have come for you, Margaret, 
only for the brother,” he said, laugh- 
ing. “But, Lord, he’ll get over it, and 
be proud of the match you’ve made— 
they always do.” 

It was over in a few moments— 
Gregory Martin had kissed his wife, 
and the little, struggling minister was 
gazing with dazzled eyes at the goodly 
fee that had been presented—Mar- 
garet shuddered—unwrapped. There 
was an air of proprietorship about 
him that Margaret resented, as he but- 
toned her glove and assisted her to the 
carriage. And the voice spoke vol- 
umes, as he shouted to the driver: 
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Heien Maynard 


Margaret Van Lance 


“To my home, 326 State Street. Ex- 
tra fare if you get there quick.” 

“It’s a pretty nice feeling, little 
- wife,” he said, as they drove away, 
“not to begin in a rented place. We 
had twelve chances without that, if I 
turned my tenants out, that is. Did 
you tell your brother P” 

“Yes.” 

In the gorgeously furnished living- 
room, the conversation was as one- 
sided, till at last it penetrated his ob- 
tuseness, and he exclaimed in contri- 
tion: “There! I’ve nearly talked you to 
death, you poor darling. And after 
all you’re too tired to know whether 
the carpet or sofy or chairs is well 
matched or not. I'll have Mary bring 
vou some tea in here.” 

“This came this morning, sir,” the 
maid said, as she brought in the tray. 

“Come,” he said, joyfully, after she 
left the room, “this is better than tea. 
It’s something for you.” 

“Oh, you shouldn’t—” 

“*Tisn’t from me. Them diamonds 
was all I gave you—and all my world- 
ly goods,” he finished, laughing. 

The tone was sincere. It must have 


come from some one else. But who 
knew that she was to be married that 
day, or would have sent a present, 
knowing ? 

“Will you get me a pair of scissors, 
please,” she said at last, after fum- 
bling with the string. 

“T’ll untie it for you,” he answered. 
“] never cut string. That is why my 
little wife is to wear diamonds.” 

She watched the hands, with their 
short, pudgy fingers, struggling with 
some clerk’s intricate knots; the 
coarse, reddened hands, upon which 
recently applied gloves had had no ef- 
fect, and again she shuddered. 

At last he looked up, triumphant. 

“There! Now guess what it is. No, 
you shall look for yourself. And won- 
dering, out of the wrappings, Margaret 
drew a copy of “Locksley Hall”—an 
edition de luxe. He drew it from her 
nerveless fingers. 

“Well, that’s a beaut. Locksley’s 
Hall—he must have had a darned fine 
hall to write a book about it. You 
read it, Margey, and if you like it, I'll 
have one like it put in the country 
place I’m going to have built next fall. 
Didn’t know you was going to have a 
country place, did you?” 

Margaret’s white lips framed a smil- 
ing “No.” 

“Oh, yes, Lord bless you, yes; two, 
if you want ’em. And [I'll tell you 
what, Margey,” he continued, excited- 
ly, ““we’ll have this Locksley write a 
book about the whole place, if you like 
his writing. Look it over.” 

Margaret shook her head. 

“T know it by heart.” 

“Why, why,” he observed, turning 
the leaves, “darned if it ain’t poetry!” 

“Yes,” said Margaret. 

“And it’s from your brother. Look.” 

Margaret looked at the page upon 
which was written in a careless hand— 
yet withal a hand which separates 
master from man, whatever condi- 
tions arise—“To Margaret, from her 
late brother, James Van Lance.” 

He read it aloud. 

“He’s coming around already, Mar- 
gey. I take that for an apology. You 
see he says he got there too late.” 
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By the Aid of Tinker 


By. Lyman Seelye 


is a crevasse full seventy yards 

long, that cuts squarely into 

the impassable mountain bar- 
rier; and ends so abruptly that it would 
seem that nature’s workmen had been 
called to other tasks in the middle of 
the day. Not far from the inner end 
of this there had grown a mighty pine, 
and the boughs at the tips of its greater 
branches had swept the rock wall on 
either side. 

The frailties of age had allowed 
this forest leviathan to tip against the 
end wall of the fissure, and as the 
angle at which it rested was not so 
great but that one wearing soft soles 
could walk up to the first whorl of 
branches, if bent forward and aided 
by the hands, the climbing of it was a 
favorite pastime with the younger 
guests at the “Colorado Mountain 
House,” less than a mile away. 

Alone in the silent woods, to which 
she had flown with the coming of the 
dawn, Lottie Davis gave free vent to 
the sorrow and remorse that her pride 
had kept close corralled while she was 
at the hotel. Unbidden tears that 
sparkled like the not yet dried dew- 
drops, chased each other across her 
cheeks, as aimlessly she followed the 
footpath to its termination, beside the 
partially upturned roots of the half- 
dead pine. 

She had but reached it, when hear- 
ing a peculiar whine, she very care- 
fully scanned the treetop, which was 
dense enough to entirely conceal a 
dozen men or animals. This scrutiny 
was rewarded by the sight of a racoon 
climbing a long limb, that reached to 
a small shelf like projection in the 
face of the rock wall. 

The little animal seemed to be very 


Nise the head of Panther Lake 


much excited, and nosed every inch of 
the wall that was within reach of his 
tiny resting place, and at the same 
time tried with claws and teeth, to find 
a soft spot where he might burrow to 
safety. She supposed that it was her 
presence that had alarmed the racoon, 
and as she wanted to get a nearer 
view of it, at once climbed upon the 
upturned roots, and commenced the 
ascent of the tree. 

This was a feat that she never had 
attempted, but had seen it done sev- 
eral times; and as her Indian mocca- 
sins held well on the rough bark, she 
had but little difficulty in reaching 
the first bunch of limbs. These en- 
abled her to stand erect and regain 
her breath, but there were interven- 
ing boughs which prevented her see- 
ing the animal that had so greatly in- 
terested her. After a few moments’ 
rest, she climbed another fifteen feet, 
and had obtained a fairly good view 
of him, when an ugly snarl in the 
denser foliage, caused her to give care- 
ful attention to that part of the top 
from whence the sound came, and she 
soon detected a pair of glaring eyes, 
that instinct told her must belong to 
some one of the larger cats which in- 
fest this part of the Rockies. 

She was frightened, but thought it 
best to maintain a bold appearance, 
and seeing a small dead branch that 
was within reach, broke it off and 
waved it towards the foe. 

This caused the cat to change its 
position, and she then saw that it was 
an ear-tasseled Canadian lynx, which 
after the manner of its kind, began to 
work itself into a fury, by fiercely 
clawing the bark and branches that 
were near to it. This display of fero- 
city nearly. unnerved her, and she gave 
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a quick glance down the trunk of the 
tree, to get bearings for a retreat; and 
then chilled with horror, for standing 
on the largest part of the trunk, wild- 
ly lashing his sides with his long tail, 
was a full grown panther. 

When she first saw the tawny -mon- 
ster, he was looking alternately up the 
tree and back over his shoulder, in an 
apparent attempt to see something 
that was in the outer part of the cre- 
vasse. A moment later the Mountain 
Lion, as these panthers are called in 
the West, gave two or three of those 
hideous screams for which he is famed 
and began slowly to ascend the tree. 

From where Lottie was standing, 
two parallel branches reached out to 
the rock wall, and their tops had been 


‘broken over on themselves, by the im- 


pact of the fallen tree. Without 
thought, other than that she must get 
from between the two fierce brutes, the 
girl scrambled along the limbs, and 
half dead from fear sank down on the 
overturned ends. Fortunately these 
were supported by a few inches of the 
projecting ledge, which was hidden 
from view by the many boughs. 

She had no hope of escape, and 
braced her back against the wall so 
that she might force the cat that came 
for her, to join in the plunge to the 
jagged rocks, that were more than 
thirty feet below. Then she closed 
her eyes to hide from view the mon- 
sters of the woods, and thought not of 
the death that seemed so certain, but 
of that which had caused her to be 
facing it. 

Her antipathy to his little woolly 
spitz dog had blinded her to the fact 
that she really cared for Clyde Mont- 
rose, and when Tinker had attempted 
to supplant his master’s tender words 
by jumping with four grimy paws into 
her lap, she had boxed his ears and 
made a few remarks which were not 
germain to the subject that was under 
consideration. 

The silence that followed these re- 
marks had proved to be an impassable 
barrier to action on the petition, and 
when they parted the girl believed 
that by unanimous consent it had beén 


laid on the table. The dog, however, 
seemed to be making a move for re- 
consideration, and would not sleep 
elsewhere than curled close against her 
chamber door. 

She had learned that Montrose was 
bidding his fellow guests good-bye, 
preparatory to leaving on the early 
morning stage; and a sleepless night 
had left her nerves in a_ condition 
which would not justify a meeting, and 
his attentions had been sufficiently 
marked to be the cause of considerable 
gossip if she ignored him. 

The few moments respite while 
these thoughts were passing through 
her mind had so strengthened her that 
she opened her eyes, and first saw that 
the lynx like the racoon was endeavor- 
ing to find a place of safety in the 
highest branches of the pine. The 
panther had reached a position nearly 
oposite to her, and with its hair stif- 
fly pointing towards its head was look- 
ing down the tree, and all of the time 
furiously growling and screaming. 

For a moment she was puzzled at his 
actions, but a glance to the bottom of 
the tree showed that the king of cats 
had troubles of his own, for an enor- 
mous silver tip bear was standing with 
his fore paws on the trunk, and his 
wicked eyes were roving from one to 
another of the frightened quartette 
above. He soon tired of inaction, and 
licking his chops as though already 
tasting the sweet and varied morsels 
that were in sight, he climbed upon 
and took two or three steps along the 
tree. 

Now there came the familiar tink- 
ling of two tiny bells, as the despised 
“Tinker” climbed laboriously on the 
upturned roots, and with loud yelps 
made a dash for the bear’s hind legs. 
Wildly snorting with terror, the forest 
monarch jumped for the ground, and 
with fierce barks of victory, the Spitz 
landed squarely on his back, where, 
aided by teeth and paws, he rode until 
a low hanging branch swept him to 
the ground. 

Some one has written: 

As an elephant snorts in terror, 

Or a maid will climb on high, 
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At the sight of a little mouse; 

So bruin will shake with horror, 
And to the wild jungle fly, 

From the poodle, pet of the house. 


This truth applies as well to the pan- 
ther, as to the bear, for either will face 
and rend hound or mastiff, and in turn, 
fly before the onslaught of fice, poodle 
cr Spitz. In this case, as soon as the 
bear, closely followed by the dog, 
emerged from the crevasse, the pan- 
ther dashed down the tree; and with a 
series of frightful screams, disap- 
peared in the thick woods; while the 
watchful lynx as soon as the way 
seemed to be clear, ran, spitting and 
snarling past Lottie, and quickly hid 
himself in the dense forest growths. 

The swiftly changing semi-tragic 
panorama had so nearly unnerved the 
girl that for a time it was difficult for 
her to remain in her position, much 
less attempt a descent. With eyes 
half-closed, she was waiting for her 
nerves to become steady, when again 
she was startled by the sound of tiny 
bells, and with renewed alertness saw 
that “Tinker” had climbed to where 
the two branches that were supporting 
her left the tree. He seemed to de- 
bate with himself the possibility of 
walking one of these, in order that he 
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might reach the objejct of his solici- 
tude. Startled by the sight, she called 
sharply: 

“Go back, Tinker! Go back, I say!” 

But at the sound of her voice, the 
little dog threw discretion to the wind, 
and raced along the slender branch, 
from which he would have fallen had 
not an aiding hand been extended in 
the last few steps. She clasped him in 
her arms, and allowed him to caress 
her face, as she said to him: 

“So you would not go away and 
leave me? Has your master become a 
lone wanderer, or will his regard for 
you cause him to stay another day, and 
look you up before I have to throw you 
on the rocks, that I may save my- 
seif ?”’ 

She could not hear herself say more, 
tor Tinker had discovered the racoon 
and commenced a vociferous barking 
that even her caress failed to quiet. 
Suddenly he ceased his racket and 
gave a low whine of joy. A moment 
later Lottie could hear the tramp of 
fast coming feet, and seven hatless, 
coatless, perspiring men, headed by 
the one she most cared to see, came 
into view; and when they caught sight 
of the girl and dog, there went echo- 
ing back to those who were less fleet 
of foot, the glad cry, “All is well.” 


The city is like a flock of birds in flight, 
Taking the sun on crests of red and gold, 

And wings of shimmering snow that cannot hold 
The splendor breaking into points of light. 
And now it is like music heard at night: 

The voice of thunder ponderously rolled; 

The sound of waters, moaning and a-cold; 
The cry of sea winds, singing with delight. 
But on November cvenings, in the murk 

Of gusty, rain-drenched streets, it is beset 
With old realities in drab and grey: 

A patient cab-horse plodding through the wet; 
The sound of laughter in a cheap cafe; 

A worn charwoman going home from work. 


JAMES NORMAN HALL. 
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What Shall We do With the Philippines 


By W. F. Norris 


HE recent discussion in Con- 
gress over the Philippeno Bill 
revives the question of final dis- 
position of the Islands. After 
American occupation of the Archipel- 
ago, the question was, ““What shall we 
do with the Philippines?” Some said, 
“Sell them.” Some said, “Trade them 
with Great Britain for the Bermudas, 
or with Germany for Samoa.” Some 
said, “Drop them, sail away and leave 
them to the Philipenos.” Some said, 
“Keep them now and forever.” Others, 
and we think the majority, said, 
“Keep them till the inhabitants are 
fitted for self government and then let 
them go as an independent state.” 

The question is still asked and the 
same answers made by the American 
public. Diversity of opinion prevails 
now as then. We presume that diver- 
sity will always exist, and the time 
never come when the people of this 
country with unanimous voice deter- 
mine to keep the Islands, or abandon 
them, grant their independence or re- 
tain them as territory of the United 
States. 

The Filipeno proposition has never 
been a popular one with all classes of 
our people. Serious objection was 
made to the retention of the Islands 
for various reasons. 

It was urged that we were depart- 
ing from the traditions of the fathers; 
violating the principles of the declar- 
ation of independence and of the Con- 
stitution of the Uniied States, that we 
were assuming the role of an imperial 
colonizing state by insisting upon gov- 
erning a people against their consent. 
But the fact remains; whether right or 
wrong; lawful or unlawfully we are in 
possession of the islands, and have 
been for eighteen years, and have been 


governing their inhabitants for the 
same period. 

Whatever may be the final outcome 
our occupation of the Philippines took 
place under remarkable circumstances. 
We were thrown into Asia without our 
own volition. If we are guilty of 
governing the Filipenos against their 
consent, we obtained their Islands as 
an unwelcome acquisition of territory 


and themselves as an undesirable ad- 


dition to our population. 

We did not want the Philippines but 
we did want Cuba. For a century our 
government had waited the favorable 
oportunity for the annexation of the 
great island of the Antilles. We went 
to war with Spain. We freed Cuba. 
We created the Cuban republic and to 
our astonishment found ourselves in 
possession of Asiatic Islands with an 
Asiatic population clamoring, as the 
Cubans had been clamoring for, inde- 
pendence and the privilege of estab- 
lishing a republican form of govern- 
ment. 

There are several remarkable cir- 
cumstances in connection with our oc- 
cupation of the Philippines worthy the 
serious consideration of the American 
people. Circumstances well calculated 
to cause us to ponder upon the situa- 
tion and the responsibilities devolving 


upon us consequent upon our assuming 


the ownership of and exercising sov- 
ereignty over Asiatic territory. 

The fact of our acquiring possession 
of the Islands was remarkable. We 
cid not want them, we wanted Cuba, 
had long desired possession of this 
beautiful island, as the complement of 
our national area. It lay at the mouth 
of our great river, was American terri- 
tory, surrounded by American waters. 


‘The long waited for opportunity came, 
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we went to war with Spain like a 
strong man dazed, we awoke from the 
brief conflict, the victor therein, and as 
a consequence in possession of the 
Philippine Islands which we did not 
want and not in possession of the 
Island of Cuba which we did want. 

Another remarkable circumstance 
was that our lot was cast with the 
only people in Asia professing 
Christianity, excepting the Armenians. 
We had no iron-bound caste to en- 
counter, none of the obstacles thrown 
in the way of a Christian nation deal- 
ing with a non-Christian, servient 
people. We began our experiment of 
introducing self government among the 
right people at the right time. Al- 
though we knew it not our flag was un- 
turled in Asia at a psychological per- 
iod in Asiatic history. This is mani- 
fest from subsequent events. We 
might add not only in Asiatic history 
but in the history of the world as is 
evident from subsequent events in 
Europe as well as Asia, the latest being 
the great war. 

We unfurled our flag in Asia among 
the right people and at the opportune 
time for the reason they were the only 
people who up to that date had mani- 
fested any desire for free government. 
The Filipenos had risen against Spain 
with the hope of gaining their inde- 
pendence and the intention of founding 
a republic. All Asia, with the excep- 
tion of these Islanders, were apparent- 
ly devoted to despotic governments, 
with no wish for anything else. No 
statesman of Europe or America, no 
student of Oriental affairs, dreamed of 
the latent desire for liberty reposing in 
the Oriental breast which was mani- 
fested by the extraordinary political 
events immediately following the ap- 
pearance of the American flag on Asi- 
atic territory. The Russo-Japanese 
war, the Boxer Rebellion, the over- 
throw of the Manchus and that most 
extraordinary of extraordinary events 
the conversion of the Chinese Empire 
to the Chinese Republic followed each 
other in quick succession. Never in 


the tide of Asiatic history did so many 
tremendous transactions occur within 
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so brief a period as the decade imme- 
diately subsequent to the American oc- 
cupation of the Philippine Islands. 

We were cast into the Philippines by 
circumstances beyond our control. We 
were disappointed in not securing ter- 
ritory that we wanted and equally dis- 
appointed in the acquisition of terri- 
tory that we did not want. We assumed 
the sovereignty of the Islands at a 
critical period in the affairs of the hu- 
man race; when the world was about 
to turn and march in a new direction 
for since the eventful year 1898 amaz- 
ing events have followed each other 
culminating in the great cataclysm 
of the European war. Why are we 
there ? Why were the American 
people forced from their continental 
seclusion and obliged to become a 
world power? 

We are in the Philippines to build 
up a mighty Pacific empire. I do not 
mean that such empire will be carved 
out by the sword, nor that it will be 
the absolute physical control of the 
Pacific, but I do mean that our country 
is destined to exert a mighty influence 
over what may be termed the Pacific 
World, during the present century. It 
has been said that the nation that 
controls the Pacific will control the 
world, and that the United States will 
control the great ocean is written in 
our history, our national growth and 
on the face of the globe. 

The United States did not expand 
into Asia, it evolved into an Asiatic 
power. The previous century was one 
of expansion. We expanded from the 
Alleghanies to the Pacific eoast; north 
to the Arctic; south to the West In- 
dian Islands; then west to farthest 
limit of the Hawaiian Islands; all this 
was natural growth in accord with our 
environments, it was expansion by the 
absorption of American soil and Am- 
erican waters. But when we made 
a bound over the Pacific into Asiatic 
territory, that was not expansion; it 
was evolution. We evolved into an 
Asiatic power and as a consequence 
into a world power. 

Another mighty expansion has been 
going on through the ages, not of the 
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lend but of the waters. The earliest 
commercial highways of the world 
were the rivers. The rich products of 
Egypt, Assyria, Chaldea and Babylon 
were borne on the bosom of the Nile, 
the Tigris and the Euphrates. The civ- 
lization of Rome surrounded the Medi. 
terranean which was termed the Ro- 
man Lake. 

Then, in the lapse of ages, as 
civilization extended north the Atlan- 
tic became the great highway of the 
nations, and in these latter days the 
two great oceans are made one and the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic-Pacific 
are the commercial highways of the 
civilized world. 

In that eventful year of human his- 
tory, 1898, the attention of the great 
nations was directed to the Pacific, 
then becoming a theatre of commercial 
activity. Every prominent maritime 
power desired to participate in that ac- 
tivity; it was said that “the nation 
that controlled the Pacific during the 
Twentieth Century would control the 


__world.” In the beginning of the year, 


the United States possessed a coast 
iine of a thousand miles along the 


great Ocean, and nothing more. Be- 
tween that coast line and Asia rolled 
seven thousand miles of water. Our 
coast with its commodious harbors was 
practically valueless; we needed step- 
ping stones. A little later and Ha- 
waii fell into our hands, and there 
was the first stepping stone, from San 
Francisco to Honolulu 2500 miles; 
from Honolulu to Hongkong some 
5000 miles, too far. We needed an- 
other stepping stone. Like a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky, came the Span- 
ish war and as its result the Philippine 
Islands. From San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu, from Honolulu to Hongkong 72 
hours and the coast of Asia was with- 
in ‘reach, and the circuit was com- 
piete. Beyond our coast line were a 
hundred million American people. On 
one of the most magnificent harbors of 
the world sat the Imperial City of the 
West, destined, we predict to become 
the Queen City of the Pacific, and per- 
haps, for who can tell? the Queen 
City of the Atlantic-Pacific, the new 
ocean created by American genius and 
enterprise, to be Queen of which is 
ta be the Queen City of the world. 


SONNET TO KING LOVE 


Thou mighty tyrant, through the sentient Past 
A paradox of evil and of good, 

Thou most familiar and least understood— 
Ah, still thy sceptre binds its subjects fast, 
Each dynasty as servile as the last! 

Along the winding lane, or gladed wood, 
Beneath the helmet, and the modest hood 
Of unwooed maidens, is thy image cast. 
Thy power is evanescent, vague, and yet 


Immutable as Time. 


The human soul 


Were void without thee, for thou didst beget 
Creation in the heart of God; the whole 

Great law of being by thy pulse is set, 

And Space hath draped thee like a star-hung stole! 


Jo HARTMAN. 
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A Tramp from Jacksonville 


St. Augustine 


By Richard 


CHAPTER VII. 


TRANGE indeed are the ways of 
S Fate and Fortune. It had cost 
me a theatrical failure (i. e., an 
artistic success) to reach St. 
Augustine and to be suddenly discov- 
ered by relatives whose existence I 
had never even imagined. Literally 
speaking, I had fallen into their 
midst from the sky without the slight- 
est warning and with no other excuse 
than “Hello!” But their consternation 
at my spontaneous appearance could 
have been no greater than mine when 
they proudly informed me that I pos- 
sessed several families of cousins in 
Florida, an odd dozen of which were 
in St. Augustine. 

This amazing fact plunged me 
headlong into a genealogical forest. I 
remember the hours I passed with my 
dear, old cousin, Mrs. T , climbing 
family trees, hopping over family 
boughs and twigs, until it seemed that 
the entire human race had been des- 
tined to bring about my birth. How 
I envied the ant, with his thousands 
of brothers and sisters, who never 
knows who he is nor even cares. 


THINGS 


to 


Bret Harte : 


Owing to my contract with Mr. M—, 
I was forced to return to Jacksonville 
with the company. I needed but little 
persuasion from my cousins to remain 
in St. Augustine and stay with them, 
and so I promised to return in a 
week, after settling various business 
matters of importance in Jacksonville. 

As a matter of fact, these “business 
matters of importance” involved the 
expenditure of three dollars and forty- 
five cents, which sum represented my 
earnings as a theatrical cartoonist. 
With this “cash in hand” I had to 
live for a week and pay a bill for five 
dollars. It was all that I possessed. 
My personal property was of personal 
value only. But I had a watch, a 
splendid little fellow who had served 
me many years, and I remembered he 
had some Jewish friends in Jackson- 
ville. Ah, I would give the faithful 
little fellow a vacation, that he might 
enjoy a little Hebrew hospitality, and 
rest his shattered nerves. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that 
on reaching Jacksonville in this state 
ot affairs I should desire to retire from 
the stage. I consoled myself with the 
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conviction that the Flor- 


ida climate was unsuited 
to vaudeville, and al- 
though I had not pros- 
pered financially, I had 
gained an experience of 
considerable anecdotal 
value, which would en- 
title me to the honor of 
that captivating expres- 
sion: “When I was on 
the stage.” 

The week that fol- 
lowed was a nightmare 
of milk and soda crack- 
ers. At times I was 
seized with the carnivo- 
rous hunger of a cave- 
man, a longing to stalk 
some wily prey; but the 
only wily prey in the 
neighborhood was cats. 
A pig becomes pork and 
an ox becomes beef, but 
a cat is a cat forever, 
and all the wisdom of 
Epicurus and the poly: 
glotic eloquence of me- 
nus could not tempt me 
to such a dish, be it a 
feline fricassee or an 
angora suey. 

I was due in St. Au- 
gustine in twenty-four 
hours. There is a dis- 


tance of about  thirty- 
five miles between Jack- 
sonville and St. Augus- 
tine, and the luxury of 
a railroad car was be- 
yond my means. So 
there was nothing to do but walk. 

I arose the next morning soon af- 
ter sunrise. My suitcase containing 
the heavier part of my wardrobe and 
possessions would be forwarded on 
to me, so that I should have only 
those things which I needed for the 
immediate future to carry on my jour- 
ney. These I packed together into my 
raincoat, rolled it into a bundle, and 
securing it with straps, slung it over 
my shoulders like a knapsack. My 
provisions, consisting of fruit, crack- 
ers and chocolate, I carried in a 


R.B Ae 


“She was a dear old soul.” 


school-boy’s satchel which also con- 
tained papers and pencils for notes 
and sketches, a map and a photo- 
graph of my mother. This photograph 
which my dear mother gave me when 
I left her in Europe, has accompanied 
me in all my wanderings, and its silent 
companionship grows ever more sa- 
cred with the passing of years. 

Taking a farewell glance in the 
mirror I was faced by quite a pictur- 
esque creature. With my rather in- 
congruous equipment accentuated by 
a shabby, green felt hat, artistically 


Ads 
ell 


SEEIIN’ 


aslant on my head, and a black ebony 
cane in my hand, my appearance pos- 
esssed all the charm of a William J. 
Locke, hero, though to a casual ob- 
server it might have suggested a mild 
mental derangement. But then, what 
is a casual observer but as casual as 
his observance ? 

As I was about to leave, the land- 
lady met me at the foot of the stairs. 
She was a dear old soul, and I shall 
always remember her as_ she_ stood 
there in a brown, faded dressing gown 
and with her hair drawn back from 
her forehead by innumerable curl 
papers. A lovable smile brightened 
her kindly, old face as she eyed me 
in my picturesque equipment. In her 
hand was a small package neatly 
wrapped in tissue paper—some sand- 
wiches for the traveler! Placing these 
in my satchel she drew from a pocket 
of her dressing gown another packet. 
Swiftly my hand stayed her as I rec- 
ognized the shape and size of that 
tiny packet, for it contained a coin—a 
fifty cent piece. But her hand was 
stronger than mine, though it did 
tremble a little as it dropped the coin 
into the satchel and buckled the strap 
that closed it. 

So great was her concern at my de- 
parture and so full of thoughtful ad- 
vice her farewell, that my simple jour- 
ney suddenly assumed all the perils 
of an exploration into the unknown 
wilds of a cannibal island from which 
I could never hope to return alive or 
even dead. I took the wrinkled fore- 
head with its crown of curl papers be- 
tween my hands and kissed it. It is 
but in the moment of parting that we 
discover the hidden divinity of true 
friendship. We never appreciate the 
virtues of our friends until we leave 
them. 

The morning was bright with a clear 
blue sky, and there was a briskness 
in the air that stirred my heart and 
body as I swung down Main Street. 
A city street in the early morning 
hours possesses an uncanny charm. 
There is a distinct air of dejection 
about its emptiness. The deserted 
buildings with their closed doors and 
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“I was... @ picturesque creature.” 


lifeless windows reminds one of a 
drop scene in a melodrama. Yet the 
stillness of everything is full of hid- 
den life; echoes of strange noises 
from ambiguous directions break the 
silence. I can hear a cart rattling over 
the cobblestones blocks and blocks 
away; even the racket my own foot- 
steps are making might cause an 
earthquake in the suburbs. 

As I neared the docks, signs of life 
became more visible and numerous. 
The noise of a street car heralded an- 
other day of toil. Swarthy laborers 
hurried by with their pipes and their 
dinner cans, and niggers sauntered 
along, whistling boisterously and oc- 
casionally saluting one another with 
a brief “H’llo colnel” or a “Mornin’ 
S——am.”’ in a long, singsong drawl. 
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Crossing the St. John’s river was 
delightful. A light breeze, fragrant 
with the mingled odors of sea and 
river, stirred the surface of the water, 
and the brilliance of its undulating 
colors, glittering in the sun, almost 
blinded the eyes. Scattered here and 
there were groups of small sailing 
yachts. Their dainty, white hulls and 
slender masts nodded merrily from 
side to side, as if in a mischievous 
flirtation with the lumbering old “four 
master” anchored out in mid-stream. 
Motionless and alone, it stood there 
like a dejected outcast, lifting its 
gaunt, naked timbers to the skies in a 
last mute appeal; and seagulls flew 
around it and shrieked, like vultures 
ciaiming their prey. What a pathetic 
thing is old age! Nature surely has 
no conscience. I would rather dig 
my own grave in the prime of life than 


stagger to it bereft of everything but 
breath. 

On reaching land I dropped into a 
“quick-lunch” for a cup of coffee and 
rolls. After a brief consultation with 
my map, I found the automobile road 
to St. Augustine. A sign post in- 
formed me that there was a distance 
of over thirty miles between me and 
my destination. It was then about 
six-thirty. With an easy gait of three 
miles an hour, and an hour for lunch 
and rest, I could reach St. Augustine 
before seven in the evening. But 
what were miles and minutes to me, 
with a song in my heart and the warm, 
blue sky above me? I thrilled with 
the lure of the open road, and all my 
soul and body—the sublime and the 
primitive, responded to the voices of 
the woods, the fields and the flowers. 
I was in tune with the Infinite. 


A DAY 


Thin grey mist of the morning, 

Soft pink clouds in the grey, 
Cobweb pearls on the dewey lawn, 
A wind that blows from the gate of 


dawn, 


And a song-bird’s roundelay. 


Mid-day heat of the meadow, 

Blue of the dazzling sky, 

Dust on the roadway white and bare, 
The warm, still breath of the hay- 


sweet air, 


And the locusts’ piping cry. 


Dusk of the twilight shadows, 

Gold of the sinking sun, 

Dim-lit stars in the darkening sky, 
A robin’s call from the leaves that sigh 
And the summer day is done. 


ELEANORE MYERS. 


Krotona---the Place of Promise 


By Cornett T. Stark 


can Theosophists, the ancient Py- 

thagorean sodality of Krotona is 

being reincarnated near Holly- 
wood, California. Albert P. Warring- 
ton, of Norfolk, Va., the man who had 
the faith to found it, is actuated by a 
desire to emulate the sage of Samos, 
and revive the life and _ teaching 
that produced those surpassing charac- 
ters of long ago. So there on the foot- 
hills of the Santa Monica mountains, 
nestles the nucleus of a future Insti- 
tute, unique, yet already proven as to 
lasting worth in education. Not only 
does the prevailing breeze from off 
the nearby Pacific give physical tone 
to the surroundings, but a spiritual 
urge seems to be peculiar to all that 
section. For those reasons Mr. War- 
rington chose well when he selected 
the spot now being laid out and im- 
proved with the sanction of the whole 
Theosophical Society. 

He had in 1911 been elected to the 
General Secretaryship of the American 
Section, that being the de facto head, 
and this gave him the opportunity to 
put in effect the long cherished dream 
of inaugurating a special movement 
for the uplift of humanity. With funds 
provided by associates and fellow 
members of the Society, he bought 
about fifteen acres of land that had 
already been improved but upon 
which could be found suitable sites for 
buildings for the particular purpose. 
Much money has already been spent 
but the full state of perfection desired 
has not yet been achieved because the 
ideal is very high, requiring years 
to materialize. It is the headquarters 
of the Esoteric School of the Society, 
also of the Order of the Star in the 
East, and of the Temple of the Rosy 


|: the belief of five thousand Ameri- 


Corneti T. Stark 


Cross, but it is not a colony in the 
sense that the ancient fraternity was; 
not yet. There is a proposed School 
for Children, and doubtless as in that 
sixth century B. C., the students of 
the Occultism of Nature will become 
sO numerous as to require such an ad- 
justment to the condition of growth. 
But there, summer and winter ses- 
sions of the Krotona Institute of The- 
osophy are being held, at which the 
whole range from Elementary Theos- 
ophy to Theosophical Psychology is 
gone over, including in the curriculum, 
“Physics of the Spiritual World,” 
“The Human Aura,” “Nutrition and 


Krotona Institute of Theosophy, near Hollywood, California. 


Vegetarianism,” ‘““Mother Religions of 
the Races,” “Esperanto,” “Occult Laws 
of Healing,” ‘Esoteric Interpretation 
of Music and the Drama,” and “Oc- 
cult Methods of Mental Develop- 
ment.” The practical value of The- 
osophy lies most in its cultivation of 
discernment between non-essentials 
and the things that are worth while, 
resulting in determination to achieve 
true progress. As in the days of Py- 
thagoras, Paracelsus, Count St. Ger- 
main, Cagliostro, and many other 
famous occultists, there is a certain 
secrecy attending much of the teach- 
ing, because it cannot safely be given 
to the multitude. Such mysteries of 
Nature as that phase of the continuity 
of life known as reincarnation; such 
secrets of History as the age of the 
Earth, and the truth about great civ- 
iiizations of such antiquity as to have 
no record but tradition; these are no 
longer guarded. But information that 
would mean unusual power to the 
holder, is kept from the casual seeker. 
He may learn about Karma or what 
our conduct stores up for us, and how 
we came by our bodies and social 
conditions into which we were born, 
but, as an instance, to know the secret 
of color combinations so that nature- 


spirits could be evoked at will, would 
be a menace to society because not 
every one is unselfish. 


“Within the haunted wine-cup more 
than wine 

lt is that makes mortal man divine, 

We seek a drink more deadly and 
more strange 

Than ever grew on any earthly vine.” 


Science is steadily confirming the 
claims made by clairvoyant theoso- 
phists in the early days, in anthropol- 
ogy, chemistry, archeology, and in 
fact, every branch of learning, but 
those occultists said that it was all 
known in great civilizations now long 
dead, and therefore is only being re- 
discovered. Atlantis though mentioned 
by Plato, has generally been consid- 
ered a myth, but theosophists maintain 
that many inventions for the genera- 
tion and use of power even greater 
than any yet known to us, were fully 
developed there, including a combined 
air and submarine craft for carrying 
many passengers, and equipped with 
wireless telephony. That great em- 
pire whose capital was the City of the 
Golden Gates, was the domain of the 
Fourth Root Race while we are of the 


Fifth. The Incas of Peru ruled a 
branch of that people, which with 
the other colonies spread over half 
the globe, leaving many permanent 
marks. Dr. Heinrich Schliemann who 
discovered the ancient city of Troy, 
left a sealed envelope to be opened 
after his death. His son Paul acted 
upon the secret instructions, and dis- 
covered the continent which sank in 
9564 B. C., and which gave its name 
to the Atlantic ocean. Dr. Schlie- 
mann found inscriptions in Peru, Cen- 
tral America, and Mexico which he 
said would startle the world, but in 
all this he only verified the claims 
made by Helena P. Blavatsky in the 
early eighties in her “Isis Unveiled,” 
and “The Secret Doctrine.” 

As the Theosophical motto pro- 
claims: “There is no religion higher 
than Truth,” and that embraces all 
knowledge, but the main endeavor is 
tc neutralize the effects of credulous 
Puritanism on the one hand, and the 
indifference of Materialism on the 
other, and to study religion with a 
view to making use of the powers la- 
tent in all human beings in such a way 
as to produce truly spiritual people. 
With this broad purpose in view the 
Krotona Institute of Theosophy has 
been established, and its founder de- 
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KROTONA—THE PLACE 


OF PROMISE 


Albert P. Warrington, Founder . of 
Krotona Institute of Theosophy 


clares that it is destined to become a 
great center of learning, and to such 
as have an altruistic object, a congen- 
ial center for leading lives of helpful- 
ness to the world. 
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Mrs. Margaret Elizabeth Lawrey---Pioneer Woman 


of California 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


By Ada Gilman Heacock 


but nevertheless at eighty-five 

entering into the activities and 

pleasures of family life, enjoy- 
ing the society of close friends is Mrs. 
Margaret Elizabeth Lawrey, a large 
picture of whom, with one of her hus- 
band, the late Lieutenant Amos Giles 
Lawrey, has by repeated requests 
trom the California Pioneer Associ- 
ation recently been placed on the walls 
of the State Pioneer Exhibit rooms at 
Golden Gate Park. With the like- 
nesses of these two California argo- 
nauts will be found, too, grouped to- 
gether, the first home of Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Dickinson, Mrs. Lawrey’s 
parents and their family; and also a 
framed photograph of Captain Elisha 
Stevens, one of the first Americans to 
ereach California, coming west from In- 
diana in 1843 to follow the life of a 
mountain trapper. Still another frame 
contains a bit of Mrs. Lawrey’s han- 
diwork—a wreath formed of flora, 
cther bits of plant life and mosses, 
gathered on her first trip to Yosemite 
and the falls, in 1857. The wood of 
the frame was made from a tree 
through which this woman visitor with 
a gentleman of the party rode two 
horses, sitting perfectly erect in their 
saddles, the giant sequoia measuring 
thirty-four feet in diameter and one 
hundred and two feet in circumference. 
The animal Mrs. Lawrey rode was 
fifteen hands high. This effective and 
exquisite creation took a premium at 
the first California State Fair held in 
Stockton not long after. 


IVING in Pacific Grove, quietly 


Mrs. Margaret E. Lawrey 


Mrs. Lawrey and her younger sis- 
ter, Mrs. Lucy J. Stoneroad, are the 
last of the Dickinson family who by 
separating at Salt Lake City from the 
Reed-Donner aggregation with whom 
the trip, to that point across the plains 
had been made, avoided the fate that 
befell nearly all the women and chil- 
dren among the other misguided tra- 
velers, reaching in safety the shelter- 
ing roof of an hospitable farmer in 
California, three days after their store 
of provisions was exhausted. 

With her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Gal- 
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lant Duncan Dickinson, her four broth- 
ers and younger sisters, Margaret Eli- 
zabeth Dickinson, then fourteen years 
of age journeyed across the continent 
in 1846. 

In the early spring, on the 14th of 
May, the party, embracing in its per- 
sonnel besides the Dickinson family 
the Reeds and the Donners, left Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, and began to- 
gether the tedious but fascinating ox- 
team trip to the new land of which 
wondrous tales of sunshine and wealth 
were penetrating to the homes of 
farmer and towns-people throughout 
the east and the southern states. 

With provisions plentiful, it seemed 
to them, to suffice for a year, should 
there be setbacks or delays, this large 
party of people journeyed happily 
along across countries intervening, 
over already beaten trails. But meet- 
ing with those less wise in outfitting 
for the long continued trip, repeated 
“handouts” and the usual thieving of 
Indians, their store of edibles was ma- 
terially depleted as a result of gener- 
ous donations and losses to wild tribes 
who helped themselves as their vic- 
tims slept. Finally foreseeing the pos- 
sibility of being subjected to the pangs 
of hunger if the scant larder were not 
soon replenished, Mr. Lawrey, who 
had cast his lot with the travelers and 
whom the fates had destined to be- 
come the husband of Margaret forged 
ahead of the family group, bent on 
finding food and refuge from a severe 
mountain storm forecast by heavy 
clouds, and came upon the hospitable 
farmer—by name, Johnson, whose 
home on hearing of the plight of the 
Dickinscns was opened to the wayfar- 
ers on their appearance a day later, 
Mr. Johnson giving them the shelter 
of his roof through the fierce blizzard 
already upon them and bade his guests 
to eat as they rested. 

Having subsisted on acorns gathered 
in the forests for four days prior to 
the welcome by their host at the moun- 
tain ranch house, for fear of serious ef- 
fect upon digestion it was believed 
necessary to restrain their appetites 
and several days passed before the 
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half-famished ones were permitted to 
enjoy a full meal. 

It was during this extreme cold and 
heavy fall of snow that those of the 
ox-team travelers who had taken the 
short cut route from Salt Lake, strik- 
ing the high mountain altitude at Don- 
ner Lake, were suffering and finally 
succumbed, many of them, through 
lack of nourishment and proper shel- 
ter, responding to the last call. 

Leaving the hospitable shelter of the 
rancher on the new Eldorado boundary 
after the storm had abated, the Dick- 
insons, now quite fit and with well 
filled “lunch baskets” took the direc- 
tion pointed out to them by their warm 
hearted host and, behind the oxen left 
to them plodded on, reaching, at the 
end of nearly two weeks Sutter’s Fort, 
just in time for the men to be pressed 
into service in a battle with Spaniards 
in the war which preceded the raising 
of the American flag at Monterey. 

Through forest, and in the oven the 
party had encountered numerous herds 
of elk and wild cattle, but munitions, 
with food, had been divided too often 
to allow of slaughter of the animals 
as they moved slowly along through 
beautiful sunny Santa Clara Valley. 

The only habitation seen during the 
last section of their journey was a 
cabin, owned by one Bonsell. The oc- 
cupation of this man was that of ferry- 
ing travelers across the San Joaquin 
River. 

At Santa Clara Mission another 
battle was on between Americans and 
Spaniards, the point of vantage the 
top of the fort wall. The lack of 
proper equipment in the hands of the 
native soldiery made victory easy for 
the American usurpers. 

Two sons of Mr. Dickinson with 
their father, now become Lieutenant 
Dickinson, and Mr. Lawrey joined in 
this battle, the newly made lieutenant 
with other officers receiving the flag at 
the Spanish surrender. 

While sojourning here Margaret, the 
older daughter of the house, delighted 
in perching herself in the branches of 
the tall, stalky mustard plant, which 


‘grew to great height and strength 
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about the San Jose Mission at that 
time. 

In the spring of 1847 the Dickinsons 
accompanied by Mr. Lawrey went 
south from the Santa Clara Valley to 
Monterey. 

In the town to which fame for its 
deep walled adobes and its romance 
still clings the mewcomers tarried 
something over a year. 


Margaret having then passed her » 


fifteenth birthday was considered by 
the young men of California’s capital 
city to have reached the time when 
proposals for her hand in marriage 
might be in order, and many were the 
beautiful young girl’s suitors. Among 
others who spoke to Lieutenant Dick- 
irson on the subject nearest their 
hearts was George Dent, scion of a 
wealthy and aristocratic southern 
house and brother to Mrs. Ulysses S. 
Grant. Dent had followed the army 
from the southern states to the seat of 
the war some months before Miss 
Dickinson’s arrival and the young gal- 
lant was at that time quartered in a 
boarding house close by the Dickin- 
son home. 

Mr. Dickinson and Mr. Lawrey here 
engaged at once in the business of 
brick making and Lawrey constructed 
for Lieutenant Dickinson the first 
brick house in California which the 
family occupied as soon as it was 
completed. This structure yet stands in 
a fine state of preservation on Decatur 
Street, in Monterey, a splendid monu- 
ment to the ability and industry of 
those two southern gentlemen, among 
the first of the state’s argonauts. A 
little frame building still to be seen in 
the rear of the two story brick house 
served as business quarters for the 
two men in those early days of Mon- 
terey. 

Whaling was the chief, in fact the 
only profitable industry in this period 
of Monterey’s history when the mam- 
moth sea animals literally swarmed 
Monterey bay. 

Big land game was easy target. In 
the still of the night mountain bear 
often stalked. The new Dickinson 
home and the room in which Miss 
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The first brick house in California 


Dickinson was sleeping was entered 
one night by Bruin, and except for a 
timely shot from Dickinson pere it 
might not have been necessary for 
the lumbering creature to visit the 
market stall, which it did after re- 
treating at the sound of a shot from 
the Dickinson rifle. A quarter of beef 
cr a half sheep was not improbably 
missed the following morning by the 
butcher of the town. 

With five other young American 
ladies, Miss Dickinson had entree to 
the center of the social life of the 
period. The Governor Alvarado home, 
the family circle of General Castro 
and other Spanish dignitaries of the 
time were open to them. The Spanish 
senoritas, in all their grace and witch- 
ery, could not outshine Margaret 
Dickinson, to whom fell at the auc- 
tioneering of a beautiful bonnet with 
the most aristocratic of young cava- 
liers bidding for the bit of millinery 
the coveted prize. 

These were generously hospitable 
times, when cascarone balls and din- 
ner parties were of very frequent oc- 
currence. 

At the end of a little more than a 
year, Lieutenant Dickinson took his 
family away from all this gaiety to 
Mokelumne Hill, in Calaveras County, 
and tried his luck with success at 
mining. 

Fabulous quantities of gold were 
taken from these placer mines then, 
and it was not an unusual thing for 
Lieutenant Dickinson and Mr. Lawrey 
to clean up two thousand dollars a 
day in glittering nuggets. Made 
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banker for the miners, their bank de- 
posit vaults were a large hole dug in 
the ground beneath the cabin home, 
where on deposit was something like 
a million in gold. With five hundred 
miners at Mokelumne Hill, the only 
women there were Mrs. Dickinson and 
her daughters. 

At the one store of the town bright 
hued trowsers were the delight of pic- 
turesque red men, at five dollars per 
pair. In one day Margaret made ten 
pairs of them, receiving fifty dollars 
for her day’s work. Surely in those 
days money came easy and was spent 
with little thought of the morrow. The 
miners paid for pies, at the making of 
which Miss Margaret was an adept, 
three dollars each. 

Going from Mokelumne Hill to 
Stockton in 1849, Miss Dickinson mar- 
ried there, at eighteen years of age, 
the choice of her sweethearts of these 
three years in the Golden State—Mr. 
Amos Giles Lawrey. The Reverend 
Mr. Hopkinson, a methodist minister, 
officiated at the wedding. The bride 
was the first white woman to be mar- 
ried in the town and the first woman 
married according to American law in 
California. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrey made Stock- 
ton their home for several years. Then 
believing that greater opportunities 
were opening to them in a growing 
Santa Clara Valley community, they 
cast their lot with the history making 
epoch of San Jose, where, as they 
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prospered, four children were born to 
them. 

Left a widow, with those of her 
family remaining to her, twenty-nine 
years ago, when Pacific Grove was just 
beginning to merge from Methodist 
camp meeting tents into a home town, 
Mrs. Lawrey, accompanied by her two 
aaughters, Mrs. Beatrice L. Hollem- 
beck and Miss Lola Lawrey came to 
the shores of the Pacific from the val- 
ley city to complete a long and event- 
ful life; a life not without hardships, 
but one which has brought its pleas- 
ures, joys and sorrows; prosperity 
taking not one whit from the strong, 
beautiful personality marking the in- 
dividual throughout the varied experi- 
ences as she has passed, with won- 
drous grace, from childhood to mother- 
hood, and on into ,the late period of 
womanhood without seeming decline 
of mental or physical. Pleasant to 
look upon are the lines which have 
come into the face of the woman who 
has witnessed scenes of two wars in 
America, and has stayed on to read 
of and discuss the war of nations 
across the Atlantic. Yet with voice 
sweet and steady, with eyes in which 
traces of the luster of early youth is 
seen, in spirit still young, Mrs. Law- 
rey drives in fair weather over bou- 
levards through the same native en- 
viron by which she was surrounded 
when army officers and high officials 
of State paid court in the late forties 
to the Belle of Monterey. 
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A Bad Name 


By Eldridge Reeves Johnson, Pres. Victor Talking Machine Co. 


HE ill-chosen title, “Price Main- 
tenance,” has done the cause of 
“Fair Trading” a little more 
harm to date than the total of 
all effort has accomplished in the mat- 
ter of educating the public to the fact 
that the standardization of prices in 
any one line of articles bearing the 
same maker’s name, is a sound, hon- 
est, worthy business policy and not 
an insidious method of raising and 
maintaining prices unduly high. A 
far better title would be “The Stan- 
dardization of Fair Prices.” 

From the “Code of Hammurabbi” 
(Khammurabbi— Hammurabbi, the 
Amraphel of the Old Testament), to 
the Sherman law, legislators have 
been trying to produce laws for the 
satisfactory regulation of trade, but it 
is a bit discouraging when we learn 
that while there are over 50,000 such 
laws in active operation in the United 
States, with many more to come, we 
are no nearer success than was this 
old Babylonian king with his wonder- 
ful Code of over 4,000 years ago. 

It is an interesting fact that the old- 
est trade agreement, which authentic 
history records, was made in the 
reign of Hammurabbi between the pa- 
triarch Abram and his kinsman Lot. 
They found that their enterprises were 
interfering and they divided certain 
pasture lands between them, thus es- 
tablishing the following co-operative 
agreement: 

“And Abram said unto Lot, ‘let 
there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
me and thee and between my herd- 
men and thy herdmen, for we be breth- 
ren. Is not the whole land before 
thee? separate thyself, I pray thee, 
from me: if thou will take the- left 
hand, then I will go to the right, or if 


thou depart to the right hand, then I 
will go to the left.’” Gen. xiii, 8-9. 

Could anything have been more 
fair, sensible or practical? Can we 
afford to abandon this old policy of 


fair play? It is not recorded that 
Hammurabbi objected or that the 
price of mutton was put up, but 


Abram and Lot could have been called 
to account under some interpretations 
of the Sherman law. 

No lasting peace in any industry is 
possible when co-operation is frowned 
upon as a conspiracy and manufactur- 
ers are compelled to fight it out along 
destructive lines. The ultimate win- 
ner (generally the one with the great- 
est resources), who in the fight re- 
duces or eliminates competition, may 
eventually find himself charged with 
maintaining a monopoly. 

The Sherman law was put upon the 
statute books a quarter of a century 
ago, just about the time the United 
States of America emerged from a 
purely agricultural country en- 
tered upon its boundless industrial 
career. Mr. Roosevelt used the law 
as a curb to the monopolistic enter- 
prises of a certain class of business 
men with unsound business ideas. It 
is evident that Mr. Roosevelt never 
thought the law perfect, and, no 
doubt, intended to secure intelligent 
amendments, but misdirected public 
cpinion took the matter out of his 
hands and general business has suf- 
fered confusion never dreamed of by 
Roosevelt or the framers of the Sher- 
man law. 

Matters are on the mend, but very 
slowly. Opposition to intelligent in- 
terpretation of the Sherman law is very 
great. Something like consternation 
prevailed among that clamorous class 
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of people, who believe that nothing 
is too unreasonable or severe in deal- 
ing with the ever increasing problems 
of business regulation, when the Su- 
preme Court read into the Sherman 
law the word “reasonable.” 

Since the Standard Oil decision, 
this same class of misinformed peo- 
ple, dangerous, and not to be ignored, 
because of their number, have raged 
like hungry wolves Geprived of their 
prey for laws that would overcome 
everything reasonable in the Sherman 
law. Every business enterprise, no 
matter how worthy or how well con- 
ducted, must face this unreasonable 
persecution, once it seeks to improve 
its business methods, by departing 
from the methods of destructive com- 
petition of a thousand years ago. 

The future of the greatest industrial 
development that the world in its long 
history has ever been in a position to 
achieve is being delayed and threat- 
ened with destruction, so far as the 
United States of America is concerned 
(Europe, however, is making no such 
mistake) by selfish, narrow concep- 
tions of trade which have come to us 
as an inheritance from the Oriental 
originators of trade. These old, half- 
civilized ideas still hold a large por- 
tion of the public mind in bondage, 
and are still advocated by misin- 
formed legislators. 

The theery they preach is that each 
purchase must be made a desperately 
selfish bargain, and the opportunity 
of indulging in such bargains is looked 
upon as a sacred, personal right. The 
right to buy at the lowest figure that 
the most cunning mind can conspire 
with circumstances to ring from a fet- 
tered industry is still thought good 
business. Starve, if you must! This 
is all I will give! Your losses are 
none of my business! I am not my 
brother’s keeper! Business is busi- 
ness! No sentiment in business, etc.! 

The reactionary character of such 
policies becomes apparent on the 
slightest thought, but laws and deci- 
sions that are so framed as to deprive 
trade of all the benefits of co-opera- 
tien, to strengthen the grip of price- 
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cutters and sweating practices, that 
have the effect of increasing the cost 
of production and forcing down the 
compensation to both labor and capi- 
tal, are still urged by a misguided but 
powerful class of legislators, both na- 
tional and State. Of course, the real 
trouble is the lack of public under- 
standing and support in fair trading, 
and this difficulty can only yield to 
constant effort in the matter of analyz- 
ing and explaining the truth to the 
public. 

Every business man should study 
John Stuart Mill or Adam Smith and 
subscribe to several responsible publi- 
cations which are devoted to Business 
and Finance, Social and Political 
Economy, in addition to the regular 
magazines and newspapers. Business 
men, as a rule, neglect all educational 
reading on the subjects of Business 
and Political Economy. 

A membership in the United States 
Chamber of Commerce will also be 
useful in the matter of keeping well 
informed on what Congress is doing. 
The weekly bulletins furnished to 
members contain just the kind of con- 
densed information a busy man needs, 
and it is reliable. 

Industry and thrift are in grave 
danger in the United States of Amer- 
ica. Write a short article for a trade 
paper once in a while on the benefits 
ot the standardization of prices, fair 
trading, business regulation, taxes, etc. 
Every honest and intelligent article 
helps quite a little. The present social 
ard industrial problems can all be 
worked out with fairness to all. 

Scientific treatises can do little good 
—the general public is still in its A, 
B, C’s. Of course, many understand 
the meaning of price maintenance, but 
many still believe that the policy of 
price maintenance or standardization 
of prices is a subtle conspiracy to 
force them to pay the highest possi- 
ble price for articles sold under such 
a system. It would seem that the 
present prices of general commodities 
would prove the absurdity of such 
opinions, and it would also seem that 
the present time is the time above all 
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others to point out to the public that, 
while this is a period of the highest 
prices ever known, especially in the 
standard lines of necessities, the ar- 
ticles marketed under so-called price 
maintenance systems, which are sel- 
dom necessities, can still be largely 
obtained at the regular advertised 
prices of the last ten years. 

It is also evident that in the few 
cases where prices have been raised 
on articles that are sold under a sys- 
tem of price maintenance, the increase 
has been forced by an increase in 
prices of raw materials that are not 
sold under the so-called price mainte- 
nance policies; in other words, in the 
lines of goods where the standardiza- 
tion of prices has been achieved, the 
prices have not risen, but in many 
other lines that are not regulated by 
this policy, prices have risen to the 
highest point ever known. Labor, 
lumber, iron, brass, copper, leather, 
shellac, have all increased tremen- 
dously, but talking machines, auto- 
mobiles, watches, cameras, etc., are 
marketed for the same or even lower 
prices. 

It did not seem possible two years 
ago that all these increasing costs 
could be absorbed in economies, and 
it has been accomplished largely by 
increasing turnovers and by im- 
proved machinery for manufacturing. 
This shows how hard concerns who 
advertise and maintain a standard re- 
tail price will fight the dreaded neces- 
sity of raising prices. Their regular 
price is a part of their good will, and 
a change courts disaster unless the 
change is downward. The effort has 
been exhaustingly expensive, how- 
ever, and the future, if it returns a re- 
duced volume of trade, will present 
a new set of problems harder still to 
meet. This is proof that the stand- 
ardization and consistent advertising 
of prices makes steady and reasonable 
prices, and that unregulated prices 
permit violent fluctuations, either too 
high or too low, with accompanying 
public inconvenience and _ industrial 
losses. 

The proper retail prices should be 


ascertained and fixed at a certain pro- 
portion to the cost of production, and 
no one but the manufacturer is in a 
position to ascertain these costs. When 
prices are too high, the public suffers, 
but the prosperous public do most of 
the complaining. When prices are too 
low, many more suffer, and the poor 
suffer most because of the curses of 
lack of employment; namely, hunger, 
cold, disease and crime. 

Fair and remunerative prices must 
necessarily accompany any lasting 
prosperity. Prosperity based on high 
prices is always of short duration. 
The world will be much better off 
when some system of co-operative 
trade agreements becomes the univer- 
sal practice, as certainly it must 
sooner or later. The farmer would 
need no special credit legislation if he 
were insured a paying price for his 
product. 

Railroad rates are protected and 
standardized by law. Telegraph and 
telephone companies are protected in 
their charges by the circumstances of 
their organization, as are many other 
lines of business, such as systems for 
the distribution of product through 
sole agents or branches under ‘a com- 
mon control—mail-order houses, chain 
stores, leasing contracts, etc. But the 
greater portion of busineds has no 
protection against the worst form of 
price-cutting. This is unfair; all 
should have an equal chance to make 
a fair profit. A farm that does not 
pay is a public nuisance. A business 
that does not pay is a danger to public 
interests. 

The Clayton Act, although weak 
and imperfect in many particulars, is 
very encouraging in the line of future 
developments. This law and the pro- 
pesed Webb Export Bill mark a sharp 
and favorable turn in the drift of busi- 
ness legislation. The Webb Export 
Bill is unquestionably good so far as 
it goes, and certainly the public will 
soon reach the unavoidable conclusion 
that, if trade agreements benefit for- 
eign trade, the same kind of co-opera- 
tion must benefit domestic trade, as 
foreign trade and domestic trade are 
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identical in their fundamental princi- 
ples. 

The automobile business is the best 
line in which to study modern busi- 
ness tendencies. Because of its un- 
usual rapid development and its 
youthfulness, it is bound down by no 
customs or traditions; it has _ burst 
forth in less than half a generation 
from an atom to a giant in the full 
vigor of youth. 

On account of the circumstances of 
trade, the automobile manufacturers 
can always control the retail prices 
of their individual product, but the 
prices of automobiles, which were very 
high indeed at first, have not been 
maintained high, although they have 
been maintained to a standard fixed 
by each maker independently. 

No reasonable complaint can be 
made either in the price of automo- 
biles, the wages paid or working con- 
ditions in automobile factories. The 
public gets the automobile that it is 
willing or able to pay for. Some are 
high priced and some are astonishing- 
ly slow priced. Most of them ‘are 
worth all that is charged and are as- 
tonishingly efficient. 

The fact is, that the general condi- 
tion of the automobile business from 
the standpoint of public worthiness is 
Gecidedly better as a whole than any 
other line, and this fact would seem 
to be an unanswerable argument 
against the theory that a price which 
is maintained to a standard fixed by 
the manufacturer has the effect of 
maintaining prices unduly high. 

The wonderful Ford enterprise pays 
the highest wages and sells its cars 
for the lowest prices, but this would 
be impossible were the company not 
able to maintain a standard price 
among its distributing agencies. If 
the Ford Company would not control 
its agents, there would soon be de- 
veloped an internal price war that 
would most certainly destroy the ef- 
ficiency of the organization and the 
economy of production. 

The matter of trade regulation in 
general is a real problem; in its pres- 
ent form it is new in some particulars, 
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and a satisfactory solution is a much 
more urgent necessity than ever be- 
fore. 

It would seem that we now have 
sufficient experience to enable us to 
devise an entirely new set of laws that 
would take the place of the more than 
50,000 Federal and State Laws which 
are causing so much confusion to the 
business world by their use as a basis 
for intolerable persecution. Certainly 
such an undertaking is worthy of a 
special commission composed of the 
greatest thinkers and practical busi- 
ness minds of the world. 

It is doubtful, however, if even such 
an organization could compile a per- 
fectly practical code of laws. Abso- 
lute satisfaction can never be accom- 
plished by any set of fixed laws be- 
cause of the rapidly changing condi- 
tions, but certainly a 99 per cent im- 
provement could be accomplished, and 
if such laws were enacted, the enforce- 
ment of the same could be intrusted 
to the Federal Trade Commission or 
some modification of that organiza- 
tion. The effect of such a policy 
would in a few years give fairly satis- 
factory results—a condition that busi- 
ness is now sorely in need of. 

It has been charged that intensified 
advertising of fixed prices can fool the 
public into paying more for an article 
than it is worth; but a firm investing 
large sums in advertising soon finds 
that it is creating a \demand for its 
competitors to supply if its prices are 
not fixed in a reasonable proportion 
to the cost of production. Very few 
business men try to fool the public 
nowadays. Misrepresentation in ad- 
vertising is a weak, foolish policy and 
always brings disaster. Every hon- 
est enterprise can be tremendously de- 
veloped and economized by advertis- 
ing which increases the turnover at 
less cost than by any other method. 
Many worthy enterprises fail from 
lock of advertising. 

It would seem that a Federal In- 
corporation Law for all corporations 
doing an interstate business, compell- 
ing a standard method of estimating 
costs, keeping accounts and making 
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reports, would simplify the problem of the future industrial development in 
business regulation and gradually es- the United States would be assured, 
tablish public confidence in business. and many of the grievous burdens and 
With public confidence in business miseries now eating into the vitality 
and business methods once restored, of the nation would be eliminated. 


ON LUJAN’ S TRATL 


Our orders were to cross the Line 
Near Cusihuiric Peak, 

Where Como’s hardy fir and pine 
Veiled Lujan’s mad retreat. 


Thru dusty fields of green maguey, 
At dawn of day we rode; 

Towards La Paz our journey lay, 
Where basked the horned toad. 


Down canyons dark and mountains 
grim, 

Past snow-clad hills we sped; 

Up to the yawning chasm’s rim, 

Then down its side we fled. 


Before the night-hawk sailed the sky 
And ghoulish silence broke, 

We pounced upon them with a cry— 
Our trusty rifles spoke. 


A maddened charge, a clash of steel— 
Then o’er the dead we rushed; 
Beyond the flowering cactus field, 
Thru thorny cat-claw brush. 


Across the burning plains we spread, 
Ghostlike, silent, swift; 

We dug hot spurs in flanks of red; 
We cleared the river’s drift. 


The echoes of the great cock’s crow, 
The couger’s famished wail, 

Came to us on the plains below, 
From moonlit mountain trail. 


Four of our troop will ride no more; 
One horse we left behind; 

But of the ladron’s motley corps, 
Eighteen have wounds to bind. 


On Lujan’s bones the coyotes feast; 

On twelve the vultures wait; 

When morning’s sun rolls from the 
east, 

They'll meet a bandit’s fate. 


ELIZABETH PRICE. 


How the Youth of California Regard 
Prohibition 


For the past two months the California Grape Protective Association 
has been conducting a contest between the school children of California in 
the writing of 500 word essays on the subject, “The Vineyards of Califor- 
nia Must Not Be Destroyed by Prohibition.” The contest closed October 
lst. Several hundred essays were received from all parts of the State. The 
winners were the following: First Prize, $100 cash—Harry Hammond, Jr., 
age 14, of Brentwood Liberty High School, Miss Paulson, teacher, Byron, 
Cal. Young Hammond also is a graduate of the grammar grades of the 
Hitchcock Military Academy. Second Prize, $65 cash—Earl Merrill, age 
15, Arbuckle Grammar School, G. D. Barnes, teacher, Arbuckle, Cal. Third 
Prize, $35 cash—Elsa Barber, age 17, Livermore High School, Mr. Painter, 


teacher, Livermore, Cal. The essays follow in the above order: 


BY HARRY HAMMOND, JR. 
Brentwood, Cal. 


HE Creator placed upon the 

earth for the use of mankind 

many things. Man, aided by 

the intelligence which the Cre- 

ator gave him, selects for his use that 

which he discovers from time to time 
to be useful or desirable. 

Among the selections is the grape, 
and its chief product, “wine.” It 
seems only fair and reasonable to be- 
lieve that the Creator in His wisdom 
must have foreseen that man would 
discover wine could be made from the 
grape, and that man would drink of it 
both to his joy and sorrow. 

He must also have foreseen that the 
use of the wine would far outweigh its 
abuse; that the good it would do would 
be much greater than the harm, else 
there might not have been any grape. 
If we doubt this view, then we must 
doubt the wisdom of the Almighty. 

And what is true of the grape is true 
of every other thing created for the 
use of man. It is expected of him 
that his God-given intelligence shall 


direct him in the temperate use of all 
the blessings set in his pathway. 

Those who lack that intelligence 
must be directed by those who are 
more fortunate, through precept and 
example, and by the knowledge of 
cause and effect, not through Prohibi- 
tion, for were Prohibition the remedy, 
it would have been invoked in the be- 
ginning by the Only One having the 
right to invoke it. The Almighty put 
some trust and showed some faith in 
the intelligence of His own creatures, 
we poor mortals, and rightly. To 
right the wrongs due to excesses on 
the part of the thoughtless, to disclose 
the better way, to point out the seri- 
ous results of over-indulgence to the 
end that temperance, real temperance, 
in all things may obtain, should be 
the constant endeavors of those seek- 
ing to find a remedy for the evil of 
excess. Knowledge, intelligence, edu- 
cation, regulation, self-control, and es- 
pecially the latter, these are the safe- 
guards, not confiscation, destruction or 
obliteration, which are the remedies of 
the Prohibitionists. 

Shall we stop the manufacture of 
drugs because people suicide or be- 
come drug-fiends or lunatics, through 
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their excessive use? We put on warn- 
ing labels and pass restraining laws. 

Shall we put the railroads out of 
business because of fatal accidents? 
We invent protecting devices and in- 
stall “‘safety first’ warnings. 

Shall we stop the manufacture of 
fire-arms because of many fatalities— 
accidental or otherwise—result from 
their use? Again the safety device 
and the law. 

Shall we stop surgery because so 
many operations end fatally? Sci- 
ence is progressing toward lessening 
the death rate. 

Shall we close the schools because 
over-study harms some young people? 

Shall we close the churches and 
give up our religions because religious 
insanity sometimes results? It is not 
to be thought of. 

Destruction of industry will not 
bring about intemperance or work of 
any other reforms. Temperance must 
be brought about by temperate meth- 
ods, not by Prohibition. 


BY EARL MERRILL 
Arbuckle, Cal. 


Vineyards of California 
Must Not Be Destroyed By 
Prohibition!” This ig the bat- 

tle-cry that has been taken up 
by the California Grape Protective 
Association. It prevents the laying 
waste of thousands of vine-clad acres 
in California, and leaving the people 
who own these acres almost as desti- 
tute as those whose fortunes have 
been destroyed in the havoc of the 
European war. 

Perhaps the Prohibitionists have not 
thought of this phase of the question. 
Perhaps they regard the welfare of 
their moral weaklings as of more im- 
portance than that of the thousands 
of honest, hard-working, temperate- 
living farmers and their wives and 
children, whose means of livelihood 
they are attacking. 

If the growers were allying them- 
selves with the inebriates, it would be 
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a different matter. But they are not. 
They preach against intemperance 
just as Christ preached against it, al- 
though He turned water into wine at 
the wedding feast. Christ believed in 
fighting temptation; He did not be- 
lieve in removing temptation from the 
world. 

Just because some men will get 
drunk on lemon extract is no reason 
for saying that the lemon groves must 
go. Just because a sharp knife is 
Gangerous in the hands of one kind 
of man is no reason for taking away 
knives from all men. The sight of 
fine jewelry and silverware tempts 
some men to steal; the love of good 
clothes is responsible for a good many 
vain and weak-willed people going 
wrong. Should one make laws, then, 
against the diamonds and lemons and 
butcher knives and good clothes, that 
a certain minority may go untempted ? 

The majority of people would make 
good use of these good things of life. 
Why deprive them of their rightful 
heritage and turn those who have been 
engaged in the growing and manufac- 
ture of these products out of their 
homes ? 

Are the Prohibitionists ready to dig 
down in their pockets and pay for the 
damage they intend to do? 

Are they willing to pay for the up- 
rooting of those miles and miles of 
green vineyards that constitute one of 
the chief glories of this State of Cali- 
fornia ? 

Echo answers: “Hardly!” 

Then why not devote a little of their 
overflowing energy to remodeling 
some of our laws, if they have to re- 
model something ? 

Why not make it more of a crime to 
get drunk and less of a crime to raise 
grapes? 

Why not preach true temperance for 
a change, temperance in eating, drink- 
ing, pursuing pleasure and in all 
things 

Let them preach self-control and 
the growers will uphold them as will 


all good thinking men and women and 


teachers, and school children who 
have learned what the word means. 
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Let them abstain, if they want to, and 


the growers (unlike themselves) will 
not try to make them drink. Let them 
try to influence others by their good 
examples and the growers will work 
with them shoulder to shoulder “in the 
vineyard of the Lord.” 


BY ELSA BARKER 


Livermore, Cal. 


| ESTROYED! An industry 
|) which dates back to 1772, an 

industry which our National 

government encourages and 
supports, and which is promoted by 
cur State government and by our uni- 
versities, destroyed? Can the people 
of California do this thing? They can 
—but this is not the issue: Is it right 
that they should do it? and most of 
all—Will they do it?—those are the 
questions. 

Is it right for them to prohibit the 
production of the famous wines of the 
Golden State? Is it right for them to 
deprive of their livelihood more than 
one hundred thousand people, without 
compensation? And shall the State 
and nation be deprived of the revenue 
from the livelihood of these people, 
justly 

Or the question might be stated 
thus: Shall we punish the use of an 
article as well as the abuse? It is of- 
ten stated that tea, coffee, etc., in ex- 
cess are poisons. Soda fountain 
“Specials” have sent people to hos- 
pitals, but do we prohibit the manu- 
facture or sale of the ingredients? 

We grant that the liquor traffic is 
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injurious to a few weak willed peo- 
ple, but the State of California has 
provided by previous legislation, a 
tried and effective means of protection 
for these, which does not affect the 
lives of the hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people vitally interested in the 
Viticultural Industry. 

Temperance, moderation, is the 
whole secret of good living, and Pro- 
hibition is not a temperate measure; 
it is not even favorable to temperance. 
Many a boy or girl has taken the first 
step downward in reaction against ab- 
solute prohibition at home. 

Strength of character is the greatest 
asset in a people. Will enforced ab- 
stinence of both strong and weak be 
conducive to such a strength of char- 
acter? No, nor will the inevitable 
evasion of a drastic Prohibition law be 
favorable to respect for legislation, but 
it will even encourage disregard of all 
law and order regulations. And will 
not the political trickery necessary to 
force such an unwelcome measure up- 
on the people be an example to our 
children and result in the further de- 
gradation of our political system? 

For these reasons, therefore, our an- 
swer to the two questions above stated 
must be: No! It is not right nor fit- 
ting that the people of California 
should do this work of destruction. 
No! and again No! The people of 
California cannot reverse the policy 
which they have pursued since the 
days of the Spanish Padres; they 
cannot nullify the work of the thou- 
sands of people and the millions of 
dollars which have been devoted to the 
Viticultural Industry. The Vineyards 
of California shall not be destroyed 
by Prohibition! 
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Nations “Weighed in the Balances” 


By Pastor Russell, Author of “Studies in the Scriptures’ 


“The Lord your God proveth you.” 
Deuteronomy 13:3. 


HE foregoing text is applicable 
to the Lord’s people in a special 


way; yet as we look at the 
world to-day, we can recognize 
that the Lord is surely Judging the 
Nations, especially those that have 
been greatly blessed with His favor. 
Consider Europe, for instance: How 
wonderfully those nations have been 
favored with opportunities for coming 
to a knowledge of the Lord! Ever 
since the days of Jesus and the Apos- 
tles, Europe has had Gospel privi- 
leges, more or less. Of course, we are 
not to hold the people of to-day re- 
sponsible for anything in the past. To 
do so would be unfair. But we are 
to consider that in a general way the 
influences of Christianity have spread 
over the world, especially in Europe. 
Gradually the world has come to es- 
teem itself to be Christian. The na- 
tions of Europe are generally styled 
Christendom. Nevertheless, the Bible 
declares that the world is not Christ- 
ian, and has not the Spirit of Christ 
in its activities. The world, therefore, 
is self-deceived. To the extent that 
the nations have had light, to that ex- 
tent they are responsible. The Bible 
does not show, however, that the world 
has full responsibility. Only those 
have full responsibility who have 
taken the step of entire consecration 
to God through Christ, only those who 
have been begotten of the Holy Spirit. 
These have been illuminated and have 
come into the highest place of oppor- 
tunity and blessing in the Lord. These 
have a deep insight into His Word that 
no others possess. 


The World’s Judgment Has Begun 


But so far as the world is concerned 
we can readily see that in proportion 
as they have seen, they should be re- 
quired to do. We can feel quite sure 
that God would expect more of the 
peoples of Europe than of those of 
Asia and Africa, who have little know- 
ledge of Him. So just at this time, 
when Bible chronology shows that 
God’s leases of power to the Gentile 
governments has expired, we see ex- 
actly what we should expect—that He 
is permitting these nations to pass 
judgment upon themselves, so to 
speak. He is permitting them to show 
themselves, to manifest their real con- 
dition of mind and heart, to demon- 
strate whether or not they have made 
proper use of their opportunities and 
blessings in the way of development 
in righteousness. 

The nations of Christendom have 
had much to say about the Lord. His 
name is to be found in all these coun- 
tries. The nations have held aloft the 
Cross of Christ in an outward way. 
They have many places for prayer and 
worship. They have abounded in 
forms of godliness. They have had 
much wealth and treasure. They have 
had hosts of priests and preachers of 
all denominations. With all the ad- 
vantages and experiences of the past 
nineteen centuries, we might have ex- 
pected Europe to be in a much better 
condition than it is—that it would have 
learned much more than it has as to 
what is the Spirit of the Lord and 
what it is not. 


Loosing the Four Winds. 


God is now letting loose the winds 
of strife. He is letting the nations 
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take their own course, in order to prove 
to themselves and to others that they 
are not what they claim to be, and to 
humble them into the dust. Thus they 
will be brought to realize their own 
helplessness and their dire need of 
God.—Revelation 7 :1-3. 

As we look back over the past thou- 
sand years, we can see that God has 
been holding the peoples of the earth 
more or less under restraint, permitting 
them to go only so far at any time. 
Otherwise they would have destroyed 
themselves long ago. The hearts of 
fallen humanity are so selfish that, had 
mankind been permitted to go their 
full length, the race would have been 
annihilated long before now. But 
God’s due time has come to let loose 
the winds of strife, with the result that 
the long-expected storm has burst in 
fury upon the world. The trouble is 
spreading from nation to nation; and 
it looks as if ultimately every nation 
will become involved—surely every 
one which formed part of the old Ro- 
man Empire. (Daniel 2:44.) Whe- 
ther the strife will extend beyond the 
boundaries of the Roman rule we do 
not know—nor whether it will involve 
America. 


Minds of the People Astray. 


These United States have had many 
advantages over other countries. Our 
temporal blessings have been multi- 
plied on every hand. Nevertheless, 
we must confess that there is much of 
rere outward forms of godliness here, 
much of ceremony, hypocrisy, dishon- 
esty and crime. Great light has been 
given and largely ignored. There- 
fore it would seem that sooner or later 
our land may become involved in tur- 
moil. There is much of Christian pro- 
fession here, an outward form of god- 
liness devoid of its power. Conse- 
quently it seems hardly possible that 
America will fail to escape full share 
in the judgment of the nations. 

There is much restlessness amongst 
the people everywhere. Indeed, the 
whole world is becoming crazed as the 
angry passions of men are being stirred 


up against one another. In the coun- 
tries at war where the soldiers in the 
trenches are killing one another by the 
thousands—sometimes sixty thousand 
in one day—necessarily a hardening 
influence goes with this course of ac- 
tion. The soldiers must become more 
or less benumbed in their sensibilities, 
as a natural result. As a whole, the 
world to-day seems to be telling the 
Lord, telling His people—who are not 
of this world—and telling the angels 
—who are looking on—what their 
spirit really is, and demonstrating that 
it is not the Spirit of the Lord. 

It reminds us of the spirit of James 
and John, the two Apostles whom our 
Lord surnamed “Sons of Thunder,” be- 
cause of their courage and fiery zeal. 
On one occasion they wished to bring 
down fire from Heaven to destroy the 
people of a little Samaritan village be- 
cause they had refused to sell bread 
to our Lord and The Twelve. But the 
Master reproved them saying, “Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are 
of;” that is, they had become His dis- 
ciples, but had not yet realized what 
is the spirit of a true disciple. It was, 
therefore, no wonder that they did 
things contrary to the Lord’s Spirit.— 
Luke 9:51-56. 

After the disciples received the be- 
getting of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost 
they would not have even thought of 
doing such a thing; for then they re- 
ceived the Heavenly illumination and 
could discern that the Spirit of Christ 
prompted its possessor to help others, 
not to destroy them. Previous to Pen- 
tecost these disciples were zealous 
Jews, courageous in defense of what 
they thought right, as against wrong. 
And so it is now in Europe. Many are 
zealous, and are trying to find some 
good reason for what they are doing. 

The leaders tell the people various 
things. In some cases the people are 
told that their liberties and the de- 
velopment of their country are held 
in check by jealous neighbors. On 
the other hand the people are led to 
think that militarism is their greatest 
foe, and therefore must be crushed. On 
both sides of the question at issue the 
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people seem to have hypnotized them- 
selves into thinking that theirs is the 
righteous cause. But more and more 
it is being manifested that some great 
wrong is being promoted, that some 
great misconception is influencing the 
people. 


Selfishness the Root of the Trouble. 


The true explanation is that the 
Lord is judging the nations—letting 
them manifest their real condition. 
Mcre and more the world is revealing 
just what is behind all this trouble 
which is spreading everywhere—sel- 
fishness. Note the case of Greece, for 
instance. What pressure was brought 
to bear upon that country to force her 
tu enter the war contrary to her own 
will! Bribes have been held out to the 
various kingdoms—offers of certain 
territories, etc.—to induce them to take 
part in the conflict. There is almost 
ar insanity behind it. 

None of these nations see what 
Bible students see. They do not know 
that the Kingdom of God is just at the 
door, that the Reign of Righteousness 
is at hand. Therefore, they do not 
have the degree of responsibility that 
we have who do see. All know, how- 
ever, that it is wrong to take life; and 
yet they are plotting both to take and 
to surrender life in order to hold a lit- 
tle more territory, or to gain some com- 
mercial advantage over their rivals. 
Everywhere selfishness is manifest. It 
has kept up rivalry between the na- 
ticns for centuries. It has cost them 
billions of dollars in the way of pre- 
paration for war, and now it is costing 
them billions more to fight it out—be- 
sides the appalling loss of life, etc. 


Desolation and Destruction. 


We are not able to. foretell all that 
will take place; so we leave the mat- 
ter, merely knowing that the Lord has 
arranged to grant this great opportu- 
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nity for the world to deceive them- 
selves and to destroy themselves. The 
people are all more or less deluded. 
Many noble souls are going down into 
death under the impression that they 
are doing a good work for the coming 
generations. 

Just so it is now with these pro- 
fessedly Christian nations. And now 
desolation is coming upon them, even 
as it came upon the Jews in the end of 
their Age. Bible students have ex- 
pected this state of affairs to develop; 
for the Bible long ago foretold that it 
would be thus in our day. 


Judgment of God’s People. 


If then God is now judging those 
who are only nominally His people, 
and permitting them to demonstrate 
that they are not His, will He not 
judge also His true people? Yes, God 
is now judging His people. (Hebrews 
10:30.) But let us not wait for Him 
to judge us personally. Let us see to 
it that we are proving faithful to Him, 
faithful to our responsibilities as His 
children. Let us examine ourselves, 
and correct whatever we can find to 
be out of alignment with His instruc- 
tions to us. Let us put some kind of 
chastisement upon ourselves in order 
that we shall not need to be corrected 
by Him, in order that we shall not be 
condemned with the world. 

We have reached the “Time of the 
End,” the close of the Gospel Age, and 
the dawning of the New Dispensation, 
the time when the judgments of the 
Lord are designed to accomplish a sep- 
arating work, which is especially ap- 
propriate and needful! at this period. 
Let us see to it, then, that we make 
our calling and election sure, prepara- 
tory to our association with our dear 
Lord in His great work of correcting 
the world in righteousness—“for He 
must reign till He hath put all ene- 
mies under His feet.”—1 Cor. 15:25. 
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“The Hungry Stones and Other Stor- 
ies,” by Rabindranath Tagore, au- 
thor of “Gitangali,” “The Crescent 
Moon,” etc. With illustrations. 


Some of the more notable of Mr. 
Tagore’s short stories are here pre- 
sented in translations by the author 
and with illustrations by native Indian 
artists. Ernest Rhys, in his biogra- 
phy of Tagore, devotes much space to 
a consideration of him as a short story 
writer, advancing the opinion that this 
particular form of literature is one of 
the most important expressions of 
Tagore’s genius. Now for the first 
time English readers are given the op- 
portunity of acquainting themselves 
with this new Tagore and of forming 
their own estimate of him. None of 
the material in this volume has ever 
appeared before in English. 

12mo. $1.25. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 


The Century Company will shortly 
publish “The Night Court and Other 
Verses,’ a collection of poems by 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell, informed 
throughout by the spirit of communal 
sympathy and social purpose. The 
title-poem, “The Night Court,” origi- 
nally published in The Century Maga- 
zine, has already achieved a popular- 
ity somewhat comparable with that of 
“The Man With the Hoe.” It was 
written under the pressure of a sud- 
den inspiration. The author has wit- 
nessed a session of the Women’s 
Night Court in New York, and so filled 
was she with the impression of the 
scene that she began the poem on the 
back of an old envelope while going 
home in the subway, completing it 
during two or three subsequent sub- 
way trips. Once published, it was re- 
printed all over the country, and has 
now become known more widely 
through lectures and recitations. 


In the Realm of Bookland 


“Bonnie May.” By Louis Dodge. Il- 
lustrated by Reginald Birch. 


Bonnie May is unconventional. She 
is shockingly precocious, humorously 
sophisticated, perfectly frank. She is 
a child of the theatre, thrown by odd 
chance into the midst of a conserva- 
tive and aristocratic family, with 
amusing results; a most fascinating, 
appealing, vivid little creature, with 
the strangest wisdom and poise for a 
child, to whom each environment is 
a “setting,” every incident a “scene.” 
This curious view-point of hers, and 
her peculiar charm, result in making 
her the prevailing influence upon a 
very pretty love story and upon the 
lives of a considerable number of 
people. A most lovable, fantastic, 
sometimes pathetic being, she is— 
quite unforgettable—one of the most 
winning little characters in fiction. 

Price, $1.35 net. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 


“The World for Sale,” 
Parker. 


The scene is Northwestern Canada, 
two towns on either side of a river 
are keen rivals, and the hot-headed 
frontier folk have daily brawls. A 
bridge-builder, a man of culture, am- 
bition, and insight, dreams of uniting 
them and of using them as the step- 
ping stone for carrying out the great 
plans he has for the community. He 
car love as splendidly as he can 
build—the daughter of a gipsy king. 
She is claimed by a gipsy lover to 
whom she was betrothed as a baby. 
The builder’s love and his ambitions 
have brought him many enemies, and 
in dramatic sequence they hit him 
blow after blow. But downed as he is 
he finds the world well lost for love; 
and that his happiness is a leverage to 
a new and greater effort. As in Sir 
Gilbert’s other Canadian novels, there 
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is a multicolored host of minor char- 


acters. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, 


New York. 


“In Dickens’ London,” by F. Hopkin- 
son Smith. 

The wide popularity of this book 
of Dickens scenes which so perfectly 
combines the literary and artistic tal- 
ents of Mr. Hopkinson Smith has de- 
manded a new and cheaper edition. 
The publishers have responded with 
this volume, which includes all of the 
twenty-four full-page illustrations of 
the original edition. “Soft charcoal,” 
says the Spectator, “‘seems to be an 
excellently sympathetic medium for 
this smoky city, and Mr. Hopkinson- 
Smith is a master of the use of it.” 

Newer edition at lower prices. II- 
lustrated, $2 net. Published by Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Wilson and the Issues. 

In his little book George Creel 
comes strongly to the defense of the 
President’s policy in many fields, one 
of them being the Mexican situation. 
Wilson’s declarations alone, of all the 
voices we hear, says Mr. Creel, bear 
any relation to the governing princi- 
ples of American life. “From first to 
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last,” he says, “the President has af- 
firmed his belief in democracy, not 
alone in the United States, but for all 
other nations harboring the aspiration. 
He stands on the conviction that a 
country has the right to live its inde- 
pendent life; he has not failed to re- 
member that America came to govern- 
ment through years of blood and revo- 
lution; as far as lies in his power he 
has stood firm against the ‘strong 
man’ theory by which the forces of 
reaction are trying to restore dictator- 
ship in Mexico.” 

The Century Company, New York. 


“The Shepherd Who Watched By 
Night,” by Thomas Nelson Page. 


In this attractive and appropriate 
form, Mr. Page’s beautiful little story 
of Christmastide is a most welcome 
addition to the “Perfect Tribute Ser- 
ies.” The story is of a country 
preacher of whom it was said he had 
outlived his usefulness, of his unsel- 
fish devotion to his flock, and of a 
long, stormy Christmas eve when he 
“watched by night” and rescued a 
mother and child who had sought re- 
fuge in his stable. The book makes 
an unusually attractive Christmas gift. 

Price, 50 cents. Published by Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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Bret Harte in later life, while tiving in 
England 


The Mission Bells of Monterey 


By Bret Harte 
(Set to Music by Charles Gounod) 


O bells that rang, O bells that sang 
Above the martyr’s wilderness, 

Till from that reddened coast-line sprang 
The Gospel seed to cheer and bless, 
Where are your garnered sheaves to-day ? 
O Mission bells! Eleison bells! 

O Mission bells of Monterey! 


O bells that crash, O bells that clash 
Above the chimney-crowded plain, 
On wall and tower your voices dash, 
But never with the old refrain; 

In mart and temple gone astray! 
Ye dangle bells! Ye jangle bells! 
Ye wrangle bells of Monterey! 


O bells that die, so far, so nigh, 
Come back once more across the sea; 
Not with the zealot’s furious cry, 
Not with the creed’s austerity; 

Come with His love alone to stay 

O Mission bells! Eleison bells! 

O Mission bells of Monterey! 
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ALONG THE COUNTRYSICE. 


YOSEMITE FALLS, CALIFORNIA, IN WINTER. 
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A CARAVAL developed by the early Portuguese and Spanish discoverers and conquistadores 
(1450) for their adventurous sailings in the then unknown regions of the world. Columbus 
sailed in a caraval to locate the East Indies and discovered America. His vessel was a little 
over 230 tons when fully laden. Vasco de Gama first doubled Cape of Good Hope in such a 
vessel, but larger (1497.) The caraval of Columbus was 128 feet in length and 26 feet in beam. 
she had three masts and a bowsprit. The fore and aft masts were square rigged, and the 
mizzen was a lanteen sail. The forecastie overhung the stern by nearly 12 feet. Aft she had 
a half deck and a quarter deck. At the time San Francisco bay was discovered (1770), ship 
designs had reached the early brig type. 
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